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Hymn 


John Haynes Holmes 


Thou God of all, whose spirit moves 
From pole to silent pole; 

Whose purpose binds the starry spheres 
In one stupendous whole; 

Whose life, like light, is freely poured 
On all men ’neath the sun; 

To Thee we lift our hearts, and pray 
That Thou wilt make us one. 


One in the patient company 
Of those who heed Thy will, 
And steadfastly pursue the way 
Of Thy commandments still; 
One in the holy fellowship 
Of those who challenge wrong, 
And lift the spirit’s sword to shield 
The weak against the strong. 


One in the truth that makes men free, 
The faith that makes men brave; 
One in the love that suffers long 
To seek, and serve, and save; 
One in the vision of Thy peace, 
The Kingdom yet to be — 
When Thou shalt be the God of all, 
And all be one in Thee. 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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War Aims or Peace Aims? 
Julius Braunthal 


RANCE discusses the fate of Germany 
after a victory of the Allies. But 
Britain discusses the fate of Europe. 
France discusses war aims. Britain dis- 
cusses peace aims. But it cannot be for- 
gotten that the aims of the war determine 
the aims of the peace. 

Security, to be sure, is the commén aim 
of the Allies. Both nations are weary of 
sending the youth of every generation to 
the battlefield and wasting a large propor- 
tion of their national incomes on arma- 
ments and war. The peoples of both 
countries sincerely hope for the lasting 
pacification of Europe. But how can such 
a peace be assured? 

Powerful conservative circles in France 
do not believe in a lasting peace; they 
would be content with a fairly long period 
of peace. To secure this object they pro- 
pose nothing less than to throw Germany 
down and to render her completely power- 
less. 

But Germany’s. destruction would 
only be followed by a period of peace un- 
happily short, not long. The German 
people, wounded in their pride, would 
never cease to strive for reunion, for the 
restoration of their country as a great 
power, and unfortunately for revenge of 
its humiliation. 

Unless one aims at the destruction of 
Germany, then it is time to think of the 
construction of a new Europe. It must be 
a Europe capable of preventing by con- 
stitutional means a further menace to peace 
from a.nation which, whatever diplomatic 
details may say, has taken a heavy re- 
sponsibility for nine wars in less than ninety 
years. The problem of European security 
has today become the problem of Europe. 

A Germany with 75,000,000 inhabitants 
is potentially about twice as strong as 
France with its 40,000,000. Would not 
the existence of this colossus alone en- 
danger France’s security, as the case has 
been in 1870, 1914, and 1989? And would 
it not again threaten the independence of 
the small states surrounding Germany? 
Should this potential peril again be coun- 
tered by coalitions, power politics, and 
armament races? This policy could not 
lead to security and lasting peace, but 
would inevitably lead again to war. Hu- 
manity would not be freed from the 
scourge. 

Can the German question be solved in a 
spirit of justice and without the use of 
force? If one says yes, he must immedi- 
ately explain how. How can Germany be 
prevented from endangering the security 
of France and of her own neighbors? 
Should Germany be left undivided, but 
have her military sovereignty taken away? 
Should Germany be disarmed while all the 
other nations remain in full possession of 
their armaments? Every refusal to Ger- 
many of a right which other nations have 


would be regarded by the German people 
as an injustice and a national humiliation. 

But the world, after its previous ex- 
periences, is united in the opinion that 
Germany cannot be left in possession of 
arms. But how disarm Germany and at 
the same time provide for a just and hon- 
orable peace? Only a peace which limits 
the sovereignty of Germany, not by itself 
alone, but precisely in the same way as 
limits are placed upon the sovereignty of 
Great Britain and France? If it is ad- 
vantageous that Germany be disarmed, 
then Britain, France and the whole of 
Europe must be disarmed also. 

That is the fundamental problem of the 
“new Europe.’ Security cannot be guar- 
anteed by declarations, pacts and treaties 
while the individual states remain in full 
possession of their arms. Hither a re- 
newed League of Nations or an effective 
federation must be endowed with enor- 
mously strong international force, or world 
organization must be based on economic 
and psychological flexibility, with full 
provisions co-operatively arrived at for 
peaceful changes of the status quo, so that. 
the excuse for national armaments fades 
away. If not one method, then the other, 
must be the rule for troubled Europe and 
eventually the world. Any European 
federation can become a live force only if 
the destiny of all nations is bound up in- 
dissolubly, if the economic forces of all 
peoples unite for the common good, if the 
living space of the federation becomes the 
living space of every member nation. 

Thus the logic of events drives towards a 
new order in Europe. Whoever wishes 
for peace must wish for an international 
mechanism to achieve security. Security 
is compatible with the military sover- 
eignty and the unrestricted freedom in 
foreign policy of individual states. But 
the individual states cannot possibly aban- 
don or even seriously modify the freedom 
of their foreign policy if, in addition to 
political security, they cannot obtain 
economic security. 

To work out the concrete forms of a 
new order in Europe is the intellectual 
task of thoughtful people during this war. 
The more daring thinkers visualize an 
Atlantic federation incorporating the de- 
mocracies of Europe, North America and 
the British Dominions. More cautious 
plans envisage a federation of the European 
democracies with Britain, France, and the 
future Germany as a foundation. But. 
even if those plans and others which are 
being feverishly discussed in England are 
still nebulous, one central conviction is in 
all of them: that an international order 
must be built, that a ‘new Europe” must 
arise, if European civilization is not to 
bleed to death in the insane circle of eco- 
nomic crises, armament races and wars.— 
Nofrontier News Service. 
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WHAT WORCESTER LACKED 


HAT the people of Massachusetts lacked as 
they sat in their State Convention at Worces- 
ter was no different from what the people 

of New York or North Carolina or California lack in 
these days of terrible history, and that is imagination. 
To be sure, some saw clearly but they were in a mi- 
nority. 

Victor A. Friend, who had to leave the conven- 
tion, asked A. Ingham Bicknell to introduce a resolu- 
tion which set forth the menace of the world situation, 
which commended the President of the United States 
for sending a personal representative to the Vatican 
and for putting forth every effort to serve peace and 
save civilization. The resolution was quickly laid 
on the table on motion of G. H. Leining. 

We must not be too harsh in our judgments, for 
there was no clear-cut issue and no chance for anyone 
except Doctor Leining to talk. 

In Massachusetts it is a great deal to ask any group 
to endorse anything whatever that is proposed or done 
by the President. Also it is taking chances even 
among tolerant Universalists to introduce a resolu- 
tion that appears in any way, directly or indirectly, to 
approve of the Pope. 

But we listed mentally the situations with which 
we were familiar and which are exactly like situations 
of today, and we put into those situations Doctor 
Leining, all the ladies who gasped audibly when the 
resolution was read, and all the young ministers who 
are calling on high heaven to witness to the menace of 
Catholicism, and we found that every one of them be- 
haved magnificently. 

We took them out of the atmosphere of commit- 
tees and reports, away from the questions of budgets 
and appropriations with which conventions mainly 
deal, and we put them up against the stark naked real- 
ism of men gassed and mutilated, children lost or 
hungry or in deadly peril, water mains of cities cut, 
milk supplies for babies ended, oozing blood and no 
bandages, driving rain and no shelter, not even a pig- 
sty, women in childbirth and no doctor, and wild 
rumor all about of worse horror, worse danger, almost 
at hand. 

We testify that not a man or woman of our Uni- 
versalist Convention would hesitate an instant about 
joining up with the relief forces mobilized to deal 
with these situations, whether he had to co-operate 
with Jew or atheist or Catholic. Nor would he ask 
whether the best man to be chief of the group was 
Catholic or Protestant, but would support him. Nor 
would he hesitate, whatever his personal experience 
with this or that bigoted priest, to hold himself a 
crucifix before the dying eyes of a Catholic. Nor 


would he balk at sending a personal representative 
to the Pope or to the Mikado if he could improve the 
situation by doing so. 

All that Mr. Friend was trying to say in his reso- 
lution was that when we face the elemental things of 
life, we should sink differences and co-operate as 
human beings. 

As for the Pope, in spite of ecclesiastical machinery 
and an Italian dictatorship, he wields enormous in- 
fluence, and no man knows just how much that in- 
fluence has counted in delicate and dangerous situa- 
tions at his own doorstep. 

We do not endorse the position of the Pope or of 
the American hierarchy in regard to Loyalist Spain. 
The question is, Can we stiffen the resolution of the 
Pope to keep Italy out of the war? The question is, 
Can we unite our strength with that of Catholics and 
Jews to help masses of wretched people in all the war 
zones? 

If any misguided Catholic attempts in this coun- 
try to gain privileges for his Church improper under 
our American system, he will find The Christian Leader 
opposing him. But the Leader will do it with clear 
recognition of the fact that there are differences among 
Catholics vastly greater than the differences in our 
own fellowship, that the liberals among them see eye 
to eye with us on many matters and that all of us are 
children of the same Heavenly Father. 

We do not expect to live to see the day when 
people in our own churches will get over their fear of 
Catholics. But we count it a high privilege that we 
could work closely for some years with priests and nuns, 
that we saw how they behaved in situations of peril 
and hardship, how willing they were to succor anybody 
who needed them and how friendly, tolerant and lov- 
able they were as human beings. 


* * 


PRESIDENT SEELYE 


AURENS HICKOK SEELYBE, an educator who 
realized better than most of us the force of the 
attack being leveled against colleges and uni- 

versities, and who believed that colleges ought to do 
something about it, has been trying to do something 
about it during the past five years at St. Lawrence 
University, in St. Lawrence County, New York. He 
has succeeded in his work and has given St. Lawrence 
a standing in educational circles of which every alum- 
nus may well feel proud. 

We have a notion that his report of five years’ 
work will be given more than cursory attention by 
educators throughout this land. Doctor Seelye is a 
man of great ability and noble character, and we regret 
that he has felt it wise to make a report of his steward- 
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ship and to place his resignation in the hands of his 
board of trustees. 

Millard C. Jencks, who will succeed him and be- 
some acting president, is chairman of the board, a 
man of vision and courage, and with the alumni he 
will have the initial advantage of their knowing that 
he has given Doctor Seelye full support during the past 
five years. 

There is plenty of work to be done with and for 
the educational institutions of this land, all the way 
from the district school up to post-graduate institu- 
tions. The American people have poured out money 
like water both in taxes and in bequests, and too often 
all that they have obtained is an inferior product. 

There is a new day coming in education, in 
journalism, in the church, in business and in every- 
thing else. 

Happy will it be for us if Seelyes rather than 
Hitlers can lead in making changes. 

* * 


“THE WAR IS GETTING ME DOWN” 


ORE than one religious person has remarked 
during the past week, “The war is getting me 
down.”’ We suppose it is inevitable. It hap- 

pened that way in the last war. But men and women 
with religious convictions have a double responsibility 
upon them now to hold fast to the things that do not 
fail and which, given a chance in our souls, will not 
fail. 

What an array of young intellectuals went to 
smash as a result of the last war! The libraries are 
full of the books that they wrote in which they ex- 
pressed their disillusionment and despair. Some of 
them became agnostic. Some boldly accepted force 
as the only god. Some revealed bitter contempt for 
human nature. Others mocked the God of the He- 
brew-Christian tradition. 

If history means anything, we are to have all that 
over again, unless voices clear, persuasive, confident, 
and strong, can turn the tide and leaven our society 
with a new faith. 

Where are the voices? Well, there was one rep- 
resenting the Universalist Church at the Worcester 
Convention on Tuesday night, expressing with power 
our indestructible faith in God and man. It was a 
great occasional sermon. 

Are we going to sit down in sackcloth and ashes 
because blind, brutal force seems to be winning the 
day in Europe? And are we to give up because of the 
bitter choice forced upon us between meeting force 
ET es or letting the arch enemy of liberty have his 
way? 

The tanks are rolling not only over the bodies of 
Frenchmen defending their homes, but over our con- 
victions of freedom and democracy. Yet we should re- 
member that there is not only force opposing them but 
idealism, sacrifice, courage, high and noble human 
qualities. 

Our race is being tested and proved in a fiery 
furnace, but we should remember that the furnace re- 
veals gold tried in the fire as well as the flame throwers. 

We heard some school children during the past 
week read the 46th Psalm responsively. It begins, 
“God is our refuge and strength.”’ Midway there isa 


verse, ““The heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved, 
he uttered his voice, the earth melted.’’ Then came, 
“Come behold the works of the Lord, what desolations 
he hath made in the earth.” 

An answer followed: ‘“He maketh wars to cease 
unto the end of the earth; he breaketh the bow and 
cutteth the spear in sunder; he burneth the chariot in 
the fire. . . . Be still and know that I am God... . 
The Lord of hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is our 
refuge.”’ 

Let our voices proclaim that man is responsible, 
that God has left it to us to choose evil or good. But 
let us never be deterred by fear of the charge that we 
are “escapists’” from saying what our fathers in all 
ages have said: ‘‘God is our refuge and strength, the 
Lord of hosts is with us.” 


* * 


THEOLOGY AND MODERN LIFE 


ROFESSOR RALL, who has been a prominent 
Methodist minister for forty years and a pro- 
fessor of theology at Garrett Biblical Institute 

for twenty-five years, has been honored by a group of 
colleagues and former students with a volume of 
essays* written in his honor. Only one of these es- 
says tells about Professor Rall. The others deal with 
what his friends think about the subjects that he has 
taught. 

Bishop McConnell, Professor Knudson and Pro- 
fessor Brightman of Boston University, Shailer Math- 
ews, Ernest Fremont Tittle, Rabbi Cohon, Frederick 
Clifton Grant, Eugene W. Lyman, Chester C. Mc- 
Cown, and Irl G. Whitchurch are the authors. The 
chapters, as we might expect from competent scholars, 
are modern-minded studies of some of the most pro- 
found subjects in the field of theology and religion. 

Bishop McConnell, for example, writes on “Facing 
the Problem of Evil.” The chapter is frank and 
courageous as well as scholarly and Christian. Whether 
he faces specific evils or the mystery of suffering and 
sin, Bishop McConnell does not quibble. 

Knudson gives us a beautiful and helpful essay on 
“The Christian Doctrine of Man,” written with all 
the knowledge of a philosopher and all the simplicity 
of a simple, genuine man. 

Brightman, as always, is brilliant, and Tittle and 
Mathews are keenly alive to the importance of applied 
religion. 

Among the subjects discussed are “Let the Church 
Be the Church,” ‘‘The Church, the Truth and So- 
ciety,” “The Church and Social Optimism,” “The 
Meaning of Rational Faith,” and ‘The Realistic 
Movement in Modern Philosophy.” 

Doctor Whitchurch sets a high standard for the 
others in the opening chapter about his colleague, | 
Doctor Rall. We have not only a biography, but we 
have a cheering story of progress in theological think- 
ing. “Since the Renaissance,” he writes, “theology 
has had the protective shelter of Authoritarianism 
gradually torn away. Religious ideas have been forced 
to walk with other respectable ideas in a world of 


*Theology and Modern Life: Essays in Honor of Harris 
Franklin Rall by eleven colleagues. Edited by Paul Arthur 
Schilpp. Willett, Clark and Company, Chicago. Price $2.50. 
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mutually interpreted facts where justification de- 
pends upon adequate evidence.”’ 

The man who is honored by the book and the 
writers are fully alive to this new world situation 
and welcome it. 

Doctor Rall, we are told, ‘‘writes for men .who 
want a faith by which to live, who wish to hold it in- 
telligently, who want to face honestly all the facts 
bearing upon the matter and then with equal honesty 
ask what such a faith means for life.” It is an in- 
teresting and profitable book. 

There is no blindness in the so-called liberal 
churches quite equal to that which does not see our 
kinship with liberals like these. There is no joy in our 
church life deeper than finding great allies and friends. 


* * 


CAN WE EXHIBIT THE SENSE AND SANITY 
OF CHAUCER? 

N Amos Wilder’s new book, ‘The Spiritual Aspects 
of the New Poetry,”’ which we shall review next. 
week editorially, there is a brilliant discussion of 

the modern poets who are defeatists. In it we find 
a comment of R. P. T. Coffin concerning the age of 
Chaucer. “Ours is a hard age in which to maintain 
faith,” says Professor Wilder. Then to bring out the 
other side he paraphrases Coffin as follows: ‘Look at 
the fourteenth century. The Hundred Years War 
that devastated Europe; the Black Death that swept 
in three successive waves over the Western World and 
slew from one-third to one-half the population; the 
disintegration of spiritual and moral authority as rep- 
resented especially in the church; the world was so 
terrified by these visitations that men were driven to 
frenzy and the end of the world imminently expected. 
And yet Chaucer managed to retain his sanity and 
humor, to master his experience and to write in the 
vein we know. The whole point of the matter is 
courage. These new poets, these modernists, are 
defeatists. Thus the debate is engaged. ”’ 

There is not a church convention or meeting that 
is held in our times that is not held under the shadow 
of black depression. The question is whether or not 
our spiritual leaders can be leaders with as much sense, 
sanity and courage as Geoffrey Chaucer. 

We need to “snap out of it.” For God is God and 
right is right and we are we, and that is why we shall 
find that, in the long march of the centuries, right the 
day will win. 

* * 


BILLY MITCHELL DEAD STILL SPEAKS 


HERE was a little dinner party in Paris one night 
in the spring of 1918—an informal party, for it 
was a night of stress and gloom—and General 

William Mitchell, called “Billy,” was there. Billy 
Mitchell had been up that afternoon in an airplane 
flying over Noyon to see if the Germans actually were 
in that city, or if the terrific German drive had been 
stopped. ‘‘Noyon tonight,” he said, “is in No Man’s 
Land.” ‘The battles of the future,’ he added with a 
laugh, ‘“‘will be fought in the air.” Billy Mitchell came 
home and was put at the head of our air force. He 
called aloud for more planes and kept at it. Finally 
he became so vehement that he was court-martialed 
_ and punished by a loss of half-pay for five years, Then 


he resigned from the army. Now, Billy Mitchell is 
regarded as a prophet, who, like prophets of every age 
and in every field, had to wait until after death for 
vindication. 

The papers are full of stories about Billy Mitchell. 
The broadcasters are singing his praises. 

We wish that religious leaders could look ahead 
in their own fields and see as clearly where the battles 
of the future are to be fought. We might get together 
more easily. We might sink some of our differences 
and concentrate on the real enemies of religion. Our 
scholars know where the contest is to be waged. 
They see that materialism, secularism, totalitarianism, 
atheism, are the real foes. What a tragedy it is that 
so many of us still think mainly in terms of sectarian- 
ism and have our eyes upon fellow Christians as our 
foes. 

The battles for liberty of thought, speech, action, 
conscience, are only beginning. Who will gird him- 
self for the action? Who will take the only weapons 
that are worth a fig—undying faith in God and man 
and an unquenchable passion to help? 

uN ae 


IN A NUTSHELL 


One of the most amazing exhibitions in the his- 
tory of religious journalism is that of The Christian 
Century pulling its shirt off and tearing it to shreds 
over Myron Taylor going to the Vatican State, a 
political unit as well as a church headquarters, as 
personal representative of the President in order to 
work for peace. 


No, we are not for spending public money either. 
for Catholic schools or for Universalist schools. Nor 
are we for the slightest breach in the wall separating. 
church and state. But we are for a little realism and 
common sense in church leaders and most emphati- 
cally we are for a square deal for every man. 


The Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D. D., president of the 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, preached a 
great anniversary sermon at the opening of the May 
Meetings of the A. U. A. It was a message for an hour : 
when liberty throughout the world is in peril, but no. 
abstract could do it justice. 


The Garden Club of Tryon, N. C., has a placard 
in all store windows on which is an outdoor call:, 
“Help save the trees and wild flowers, protect the birds 
and game, keep the highway beautiful, pick up the 
picnic rubbish, put out the fire, then bury it.” 


“Stop the flow of war materials to Japan,’”’ wrote 
Gifford Pinchot. “It is as plainas A BC. Japan at- 
tacked China without provocation. The Chinese are 
fighting for liberty. We are helping the aggressors.” 


Our emotions are deeply stirred these days. Then 
let us express our feeling by generous contributions 
to the American Red Cross. 


When men cease to be jokes and become menaces, 
they prove that they probably never were jokes and 
that the joke is on us. 
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Christ’s Apostle to Japan — II 


Elsie Oakes Barber 


HE help for which he had so ardently prayed 
came to Kagawa in yet another way. Of course 
it was inevitable that friends learned of his 

work and sent financial aid, but more important than 
that was the discovery by a newspaperman looking 
for an interview that Kagawa was a dynamic, thrilling 
writer. His first novel, ‘‘Across the Death Line,” 
was sketched on scraps of paper and magazine covers 
during that long illness by the seashore. It was a 
story of life and death in the slums, and all Japan knew 
it for its own. It was an immediate success, and be- 
gan a long series of best sellers, novels, poems, pam- 
phlets, articles of many sorts, all bearing a Christian 
social message that Japan seemed breathlessly anxious 
to hear. At each new publication readers stood in 
long lines waiting for copies and thousands of dollars 
began to flow Kagawa’s way. Yet in strictest accord 
with his Christian economics Kagawa and his grow- 
ing family never used more than $40 a month for them- 
selves. The rest went as a matter of course to his 
settlement houses, his medical centers, his co-opera- 
tives and his churches. 

Kagawa early realized that one man working 
with individuals—although he gave his whole soul 
and strength—could make little headway against the 
towering body of poverty and its suffering. Wider 
fields than the Shinkawa slums needed him and his 
message of God’s love and care. 

Kagawa began to attack the evils of society 
through the laboring man, and he sprang at once to 
the leadership of union labor demanding the right to 
organize with the war cry: ‘“‘Laborers are personalities. 
. . . . Weare not machines.” And 45,000 dockyard 

orkers promptly did the hitherto impossible in 
Japan. They went on strike. Kagawa was black- 
listed, called an enemy of the government and finally 
put in prison, where he was triumphantly received as 
a hero by the laborers. His first attack began well. 
The people loved him, the employers were worried 
about him. After that there were more strikes and 
then the bitter rice riots. And there were days when 
Kagawa, standing rigidly for non-violence, faced the 
Communist-swayed mobs shouting “Bury him! Bury 
Kagawa, the hypocrite!’ During these weary days 
he wrote a little ruefully: “Just now everyone speaks 
evil of me!” 

Few spoke evil of him for long, however, because 
at high noon one September day in 1923 Japan was 
shattered by a terrible earthquake. And when Tokyo 
and Yokohama were swept by fire, death and destruc- 
tion the government called upon Kagawa. Slums 
had gone. He saw to it that they were never rebuilt. 
Men were utterly destitute. He formed the Credit 
Co-operative Society, not for profit or interest, simply 
for the regeneration of the man and his business. He 
provided homes, food, clothing, nursing, for the wan- 
dering homeless. His work was undeniably wonderful 
and he had caught the government’s eye. They who 
had been hounding him as a traitor suddenly dis- 
covered that he was a powerful weapon against the 
revolutionary communists. He was begged to take a 


place on the Social Welfare Bureau. He did so, sternly 
refusing the $9,000 yearly stipend. He worked for 
love. By 1926 the government had wiped out the 
slums in six key cities, built schools and hospitals, and 
Tokyo had set up a system of unemployment insur- 
ance. It was by no means enough, but it was a be- 
ginning. 

Kagawa had already turned his amazing energies 
to added projects for ways and means for realizing 
what he calls ‘‘brotherhood economics.” He was 
keenly aware that the overcrowding of the stricken 
cities was due in part to the equally wretched life on 
Japanese farms. Japan’s land area is not as great as 
California’s, yet she must support over 70,000,000 
people, over half the population of the United States, 
and she must do it on about 18 percent of her beautiful 
but sparse soil. About 50 percent of the Japanese are 
dependent upon the land for a living. Each farm 
averages a meager one and a half acres and each farm 
means painfully hard work. From these farms an- 
nually flee some 100,000 men and women to add to 
the overcrowding in the cities. In an effort to solve 
this problem Kagawa turned his house into head- 
quarters for an agrarian movement toward unioniza- 
tion, later known as Japan’s Peasant Union. He 
edited ‘‘The Soil and Freedom,” setting forth plans 
for rural education, diversification of crops, credit 
co-operatives, ete. 

Kagawa’s most earnest hope for accomplishing 
the kingdom of God on earth lies in the co-operative 
movement as begun in Rochdale, England, almost a 
hundred years ago. He believes in his co-operatives 
whole-heartedly, not just in the more familiar producer 
and consumer co-operatives but also in the credit, 
marketing, utilities, insurance and mutual aid co- 
operatives. He believes in them for Japan, of course, 
but he also believes in them for the world. ‘This co- 
operative movement,” he writes, ‘rooted as it is in 
love and brotherhood, is unquestionably an out and 
out Christian movement.” He adds_ pointedly: 
“Social reconstruction is useless without the love of 
God.” 

Through all this ardent championship of the 
social gospel Kagawa is still, and intensely, Christ’s 
apostle to Japan, impelled, as he said, by love. He is 
the evangelist as well as the reformer, the preacher as 
well as the lecturer. Ten years ago he had a vision of 
uniting one million Japanese for Christ in his Kingdom 
of God movement, later united with the All Christian 
Crusade for bringing the Christian message to the 
unreached groups in Japan. And while he went about 
preaching, writing, teaching, preparing the laborers 
and farmers to enter the church, he had the wit to try 
educating the church to prepare it for welcoming 
these new brothers. The church today must become 
a place where sharing, service and sacrifice are living 
facts, not just high-sounding phrases. ‘“The goal of the 
Kingdom of God movement,”’ he explained, “is a 
Christian Society, the Christianization of every com- 
munity. It envisages an economic social order where 
love shall be the dominant motive and the principle of 
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the cross spontaneously practiced.’’ Such a society 
has no place for war. Nor has Kagawa in his beauti- 
ful scheme of things. 

Long years he has been a complete pacifist. In 
1928 he was author of Japan’s Anti-war League with 
its flaming message: “‘We are opposed to war and all 
preparation for war.’”’ That was twelve years ago. 
Today Japan’s mood has little of gentleness in it, but 
Kagawa bravely, unswervingly, clings to his ideals. 
He alone of Japan’s Christians had the courage to re- 
fuse to sign a statement that Japan’s war on China 
was “self-defense.’”’ In humble contrition for his be- 
loved country he wrote an apology to China, plead- 
ing: ““You sons of Confucius . . . . forgive us in the 
name of your peace-loving sages.’”’ The war has 
hurt him terribly, but he is unerring in his faith, un- 
bowed before his persecution. Each time as a con- 
vert comes to him for baptism he asks: “Are you 
ready to endure any amount of persecution for your 
faith?” Kagawaisready. His is the way of the cross, 
of sacrifice, of tears. His heartbreak for his country 
is in his recent poem, ‘Conversation with Tears.” 


Ah tears! Unbidden tears! 

Familiar friends since childhood’s lonely years, 
Long separated we, 

Why do ye come again to dwell with me? 


At midnight, dawn, midday, 

Ye come; nor wait your coming, nor delay; 
Nay, fearless, with what scorn 

Ye picture China by my brothers torn. 


Your scorn I must accept 
But I’m no coward; pray heed ere more ye’ve wept. 


I love Japan so fair, 
And China too; this war I cannot bear. 


Is there no other way? 

Thus do I search my spirit all the day 
Nor ever reach a goal. 

I live, but only as a phantom soul. 


Like Christ who bore our sins upon the cross, 

I too must bear my country’s sin and dross. 

Land of my love! Thy sins are grievous to be borne, 
My head hangs low upon my form forlorn. 


Ah tears! Unbidden tears! 
Long separated we, 

Alas! Has come another day 
When ye must dwell with me. 


“Christ’s fool,’ his enemies called him, and he 
gloried in the name. ‘Forty years,’ he said, “half 
of my allotted life, I have passed as Christ’sfool .... 
tied to society’s rubbish heap.’’ And for this he has 
only rejoicing, never regrets. He does the work of a 
dozen men with the energy of a superman and this 
though racked with fever and half blind. How can he 
do it? Because of prayer, he answers, which of all 
things is most important in daily life. Each dawn on 
his knees he meets his God for an hour of refreshment 
and renewed strength. And so he works and prays 
in the deepest knowledge of God, with the keenest 
understanding of Christ and his cross and with his 
own words ever singing in his heart for his fellowmen: 
“T am impelled to love.’’ Of such is Christ’s apostle 
to Japan. What will become of him in such a day as 
this we cannot say. Christ was crucified. 


Universalist Materials 


Thomas Butler 


HE above heading has been suggested by the 
title of a well-known volume by the Rev. Mor- 
gan Edwards, ‘‘Materials for a History of the 

Baptists.” 

For some years past the writer of this article has 
been collecting notes, looking forward to the com- 
pletion of a number of typed volumes, in loose-leaf 
form, from which might be drawn data for a new 
“History of Universalism in America.” 

With this in mind the matter of a final publication 
has become of secondary importance, the collection 
and orderly arrangement of material, both old and 
new, being the primary interest involved. 

Facilities for such research have been offered by 
the libraries and public record offices of Philadelphia 
and vicinity, the former made more available by the 
existence of a well organized and administered union 
catalogue. 

Perhaps the most important of the libraries used 
is that of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
daily consulted for many years in doing research work 
on a bread and butter basis. Of this institution two 
of our own ministers, the Rev. James Shrigley, D. D., 
and the Rev. Richard Eddy, D. D., have served as 
librarians, while other friendly interests (Unitarian, 
Universalist and Friendly), have contributed and here 
preserved the best collection of materials relating to 


early Universalist history now available in America. 

Manuscript collections of the Library Company 
of Philadelphia, the American Philosophical Society 
and other institutions still offer great opportunities 
for patient and persevering research. 

In a game of give and take, many co-workers, 
students and others making use of these libraries 
have brought to the writer many notations of value, 
as they have come to know his interest in the history 
of our religious movement. 

Again family ties have given access to many 
private papers containing valuable information. 

I had always assumed that the second best source 
of information concerning our history was the collec- 
tion of the Universalist Historical Society, now located 
at Tufts College. As a former student in the theo- 
logical school there, contact had been made with this 
material and for a short period serving as an assistant 
to the then librarian, the old arrangement of the books 
was and is well in mind. 

Several years ago a visit was made to Tufts in 
order to check upon the resources of this library. 
The theological faculty were most kindly disposed, 
hospitable and helpful, but the physical condition of 
the collection was found to be most deplorable. 

The collection of books was both scattered and dis- 
organized, with its forgotten card catalogue reposing 
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amidst discarded books and papers in the cellar of 
Miner Hall. That there were other items of value in 
this discard was evidenced by the recovery of a bound 
volume of the only Universalist periodical ever issued 
in the Pennsylvania German dialect, the second copy 
known to exist in any college library in America. 

The most important result of this visit, however, 
was my first meeting with the Rev. Alfred Cole of the 
theological faculty, a young man who I was assured 
had been preordained to rewrite the history of our 
Church. Checking with him known sources of in- 
formation, it was roughly agreed that I should confine 
my future efforts to “Universalist Beginnings,’’ in- 
clusive of a period preceding the influence of Hosea 
Ballou. 

To Mr. Cole would be left the task of revising 
Eddy’s ‘Universalism in America,” beginning with 
the Ballou period and covering the remainder of these 
two volumes, to which he would also contribute a 
continuation of the narrative down to the present 
time. 

The suggestion was made, but not agreed upon, 
that much work along these lines might be done 
through the co-operative help of the student body, a 
thought which should be given further and more 
serious consideration, in the light of similar student 
activities in many educational institutions. 


W. P. A. workers and the active interest and work 
of Mr. Cole have in the past two years made great 
advances in cleaning up and putting the collection 
in order, but much still remains to be done, involving 
interest plus work, rather than financial expendi- 
ture. 

From the point of view of the printer, the thought 
has been entertained of preparing two volumes, one of 
“Universalist Beginnings’ and the other concerning 
“Latter Things,” leaving Eddy intact and in the 
middle. . Again there has been the thought of cutting 
the plates of Eddy, if they still exist, to save in the 
matter of composition. Leaving both of these sug- 
gestions as being properly problems for future con- 
sideration, the writer prepared two sets of Eddy, 
mounted in loose-leaf form and ready for interleaving 
with new information as, and when, found. The first 
of these sets stands intact and undeveloped on the 
shelves of the library at Tufts. The second copy has 
been used as the basis of the procedure next to be 
considered, appearing from time to time under the 
following headings: 1. Universalist Beginnings in 
America. 2. Life of John Murray. 38. Life of El- 
hanan Winchester. 4. Universalism in Philadelphia 
and Vicinity. 5. A Universalist Bibliography. 6. 
History of the Pennsylvania Universalist Convention. 
(Existing manuscript revised and brought up to date.) 


You Could Have a Vacation Church School 


Margaret Winchester 


HIS is the time of year when churches are thinking 
of their summer plans. For these months one 
very important item might well be included in 

every church program. Whether in city or country, 
suburb or slums, a church is doing a real service for 
children if it provides a vacation church school. 

Community resources should be investigated and 

all possible co-operation enlisted. A public library 
is a great help, for here may be secured books for 
teachers. Many libraries now allow teachers to bor- 
row enough books for a browsing table for children, 
and some libraries have mounted pictures on special 
subjects to loan, or stereograph pictures of children 


around the world. A public school may afford school- . 


rooms if churches are not well suited or located con- 
veniently. Often stereopticon slides or film strips on 
nature or social studies may be borrowed from the 
board of education. In places where there are more 
community organizations, the Red Cross may provide 
materials for friendship gifts, the Y. M. C. A. may 
invite the junior boys for swimming in the pool once 
a week, the W. P. A. may send a playground director 
for games each morning for a stated hour. In one 
‘rural district a minister secured permission for his 
class to use a privately owned pier at the lake, and 
gave his pupils swimming lessons one afternoon a 
week. In another church a plan was made with the 
4-H leader to include his pupils in a garden project. 
In a glade near a country church the boys and girls 
made an outdoor chapel with rustic altar for their 
daily worship services. 

There is something about summer with its days 


of leisure that makes possible real comradeship be- 
tween teacher and pupils, so that the classes become 
co-operative ventures in living. ‘This friendship is 
extended beyond the confines of a single church or de- 
nomination, when two or three churches combine in a 
community vacation church school. This has its 
effect on children and older folk alike, for it demon- 
strates the place of religion in life, and shows that 
Christian education is a common concern of all the 
churches. 

The time element is a very important one in 
weighing the values of a vacation church school. A 
school meeting three hours every morning, and five 
mornings a week for four or five weeks, affords more 
time than a whole year of Sunday church school. 
Even a two-week school allows as much time as the 
average child attending more or less regularly on 
Sundays from October to June. Add to this the ad- 
vantage of continuity during the week, as against the 
disadvantage of the one day in seven for the Sunday 
church school, and we find an ideal opportunity for 
constructive teaching. 

Best of all, the vacation church school is a most 
valuable opportunity for leadership education. A 
school may use students of a leadership class as as- 
sistants. The school has the help of these leaders in 
training, and the young people have the advantage of 
practical work under supervision. All sorts of dis- 
coveries may result—discovery of children who before 
attended no church school, discovery of the neglected 
children on city streets, discovery of the neglected 
church in the country which before never had a church 
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school. On the part of the teacher, there is the dis- 
covery of joy and freedom in method of teaching which 
may be employed to advantage in the Sunday church 
school. 

The program of the vacation church school may 
be made to suit the church where it is being held. 
In some places it will be like “play school,’ with 
recreation and outdoor facilities. In others it may 
center about some main project like “Living in Our 
Neighborhood,” ‘Building Our Church,” “Learning 
about Peace,” “Discovering God in the Beautiful,’ 
“Bible Homes and Homes Today.” If a church is 
fortunate in having a leader of specialized ability in 
some line, greater place may be given to his subject— 
craft, making of puppets, toys, games, boat models, 
basketry, nature study, dramatics. But, generally 
speaking, a vacation church school includes all these 
types of activities—worship, study, crafts, recreation. 
The more closely correlated these activities are, the 
more helpful and effective the school will be. 

The cost may be very little indeed. Tools and 
equipment of the church school should be available, 
such as Bibles, source books, pencils, crayons, scissors, 
paints, rulers, chalk, paper. Discarded church school 
papers may be used for their pictures; maps, hymnals, 
pictures, chairs, tables, screens, all part of the perma- 
nent equipment, may be used. The church may gather 
many waste materials that will be useful—old maga- 
zines, cartons, spools, boxes, pieces of cloth, ribbons. 
A trip to a near-by lumberyard may yield free blocks 
for woodworking—dowells, slats from blinds, mold- 
ing, corners for wedges, odd cubes for building blocks. 
A corner druggist may donate large thick cardboard 
posters which may be used for jigsaw puzzles, cut- 
out animals, or a number of other things. New paints 
and brushes and saws may be needed, but if con- 
served, this will be a good addition to permanent 
equipment of the church school. Voluntary money 
gifts from interested citizens as well as parents and 
church members are often enough to defray the 
costs. 

The best courses for vacation church school are 
the Co-operative Texts, prepared by an interdenomi- 
national committee and available at denominational 
publishing houses. There are three possible texts 
for each age group. In addition, many Sunday church 
school and weekday texts are adaptable. The world 
friendship texts are most admirably adapted to vaca- 
tion school use, featuring this year a course on Migrant 
Children and one on China, besides those of other 
years. 
Of course the most important thing is to find 
teachers. These may be recruited from among church 
school teachers, public school teachers, college stu- 
dents, prospective normal school students, specialists 
in music, health, recreation, leisure-time activities, 
mothers. An institute should be planned for their 
training. Often a community training school may be 
arranged. If not, a local church may set aside two or 
three evenings (more if possible) to discuss aims, cur- 
riculum, departmental plans, worship; and to gain 
skills in storytelling, crafts, game leadership, use of 
units. 

Careful planning is needed. Begin now. You 


ean have a vacation church school this year! 


LITTLE FOXES, 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 
NE sunny day I was held up by a traffic jam not 
a great distance from Milton, where I live. 
I am not one to mind an occasional traffic jam. 
I don’t find it necessary to start honking and fill with 
agony the two elderly ladies sitting in the car just 
ahead. Instead, I light my pipe, and see the world. 

So I sat, idly looking from the window of my car. 
Along the sidewalk came two quite small sinners—two 
little girls. They had sweet faces, and I could not 
have thought that they would harm a fly. Nor would 
they, if they had stopped one second to mend their 
ways. This is what happened. 

They were passing a fruit store. Overhead was 
a large striped awning. On a hook there hung the iron 
crank used to wind the awning up and down. As you 
may know, there is something about a thing like that, 
hanging on a wall, which is very tempting. So one 
little girl reached out and gave it a twirl. It swung 
and came crashing on to the sidewalk. Bang! 

Now there was nothing very wrong about that. 
You or I might have done it, and it could have been 
put right in a second by picking it up and putting it 
back. But the two little girls, no doubt startled by 
the bang, skipped off as fast as they could and were 
out of sight before you could say “Jack Robinson!’ 

Meanwhile, the jam still jammed. A large, rather 
fierce man came along the sidewalk and tripped over 
the crank. He did not fall; but he glared and passed 
on. He was too grand and big to stoop and put the 
thing right. 

In a few seconds there was the sound of the falling 
of a body which once might have been heavenly. A 
stout lady with an impressive hat tripped over the 
crank and sprawled on the sidewalk; and at once there 
was another sort of jam. For a moment she remained 
largely horizontal, and than sat up. She was not very 
hurt, but she was extremely angry. She shouted 
about having the law on the fruit man. She showed a 
sadly damaged stocking. A tiresome old man near by 
said that in his day ladies wore wool and were safe. 

The scene was getting very noisy. I did not dare 
to leave my car. I could only watch. A second lady, 
also ample, hove in sight. She put her arm round the 
first lady as far as it would go, and they went off to- 
gether. The fruit man put his crank back on its hook, 
saying it must have fallen. The traffic jam untied it- 
self, and I drove on. Not another peep of those two 
little girls did I have. But I did remember some 
words from the Bible, which is so full of things to re- 
member. “Catch the little foxes, that spoil the vines.’” 

* * * 


SUSPICIOUS CHARACTER 


A motorist had been haled into court: and when his name 
was called the judge asked what the charges were against the 
prisoner. 

“Suspicious actions, your honor, 
who made the arrest. 

“Suspicious actions?” queried the judge. 
doing that seemed suspicious?” 

“Well,” replied the officer, “he was running within the 
speed limit, sounding his horn properly, keeping on the right side 
of the street, and not trying to beat any of the stop lights—so, 
naturally, I arrested him.”—E xchange. 


” 


answered the policeman 


‘What was he 
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THE WESTERN MAINE LARGER PARISH 
Harold I. Merrill 


CCASIONALLY there appears in The Christian Leader an 
article, or excerpts from an article, relating to the rural 
church. These are interesting and many are the suggestions 
therein, all the way from ‘closing the churches” to “canned 
sermons.” Perhaps the readers of The Christian Leader would 
like to read of work actually being done in rural Maine. 

The Western Maine Larger Parish is a group of churches 
carrying on what we believe to be worth-while work in our rural 
areas. This particular parish is as its name implies—large and in 
western Maine. It covers an area of nearly two hundred square 
miles and has approximately three thousand individuals, over 
ninety-eight percent of whom are Protestants. It includes five 
complete townships and has eight small villages or communities. 
Although there are people of nearly every shade of religious belief 
within this area, there are but four denominations represented 
among the organized groups. 

A “larger parish’ is a co-operative endeavor in religion. 
A brief outline of the various churches will give the reader a little 
idea of how this works out. Beginning at the New Hampshire 
line we have first the town of Brownfield, which has a Community 
Church. This is a federation of Baptist, Congregational and 
Universalist churches. The Baptist is the smallest of this group 
and the leading layman of the Baptist church is chairman of the 
Community Church committee. The Tyler Memorial Church 
(Congregational) is used for worship, while the Universalist 
church is used as a parish house. The Baptist church building, 
outside the center of the village, is no longer usable. The Con- 
gregational parsonage is used by the head of the staff (Univer- 
salist). 

In Hiram and East Hiram, two parts of the same village, 
there are three church buildings—Congregational, Methodist and 
Universalist—each used for four months in turn. The first two 
are federated but all three meet for worship and the maintenance 
of the Sunday school and young people’s group. 

In Denmark, there is a Congregationa] church known as 
“The Little White Church on the Hill.”’” Its members and sup- 
porters come from various faiths but all are loyal to one organiza- 
tion. 

In West Baldwin, a Methodist church serves the community. 
Here is a fine church building, also a parsonage in which lives one 
member of the staff. 

In North Baldwin, there is a Union Church with no definite 
denominational ties but whose members are predominantly of 
the Baptist persuasion. 

At Center Sebago, we have a Congregational church in which 
occasional services are held. 

At North Sebago, we have our third Methodist church which 
ministers not only to the native population but to a large summer 
group as well. 

Our newest addition is a Sunday school at East Sebago which 
meets in a beautiful community club building. 

These last two communities are on the western shore of 
Maine’s renowned Sebago Lake, which is the eastern boundary 
of the Larger Parish. 

The affairs of the parish as a whole are carried on by the 
Larger Parish Council, in which each group has six voting repre- 
sentatives and a vice-president who represent their respective 
churches in the Executive Committee. 

The parish is served by a staff of three workers, two min- 
isters and a laywoman. The writer, the head of the staff, is a 
Universalist; the Rev. Russell B. Fowler is a Methodist appointee; 
and Mrs. Eunice B. Buck, appointed by the New England Town 
and Country Church Commission, is a Congregationalist. The 
Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt, Universalist, is pastor emeritus. 

The Maine Universalist Convention, the Maine Congre- 
gational Conference, the Mzine Methodist Conference and the 
New England Town and Country Church Commission aid 
financially in the work. 

The Council meets every two months and the Executive 


Committee on the alternate months. Frequent meetings are held 
by the staff to outline the work and make recommendations and 
reports to the Council. The division of work is planned by the 
staff. 

The writer and Mr. Fowler did not begin work in the Larger 
Parish until June and October of last year so that the whole work 
did not really get under way until Christmas. 

Each Sunday we have six preaching stations. At present 
Mrs. Buck preaches only occasionally, so that usually each 
minister speaks three times each Sunday. Before Mr. Fowler 
came, the writér often preached four times each Sunday. 

Here is a typical Sunday assignment. The head of the staff 
starts at Brownfield at 9.45. Reaches Hiram seven miles away 
for an 11.20 service. At 2.30 preaches at North Sebago twenty- 
five miles from home. At 7.80 at Hiram for a young people’s 
meeting. The other member of the staff starts out at North 
Baldwin at 9.30, sixteen miles from the parsonage. Reaches 
Denmark at 11.15. Preaches at West Baldwin at 2.30 following 
Sunday school at 1.30, which he also attends. The young people 
in West Baldwin meet at 4.30. When time drags a bit on the 
Sabbath one of the staff accepts an invitation to conduct a vesper 
service at Camp Blazing Trail, to sit in at a Sunday school or 
to transport young people to a rally twenty miles away. 

Mrs. Buck at present is taking care of the newly organized 
Sunday school at East Sebago and supervises the school at North 
Sebago. During the week she is very busy. You will find her 
calling on an aged shut-in, carrying fruit and eggs to a needy 
family, transporting children to the nearest clinic (thirty-five 
miles away), racing with the stork to the same hospital or per- 
haps acting as midwife in a tar-paper camp; today she may be 
leading a ladies’ group, tonight helping with the washing and iron- 
ing and cooking in a home where there is sickness; on Saturday she 
conducts a handcraft class. 

Our Sunday schools are well organized and for the most 
part under lay leadership. The materials are varied and come 
from different publishing houses. We have seven such schools 
with a total enrollment of well over three hundred. 

Young people’s work in such an area is different from the 
work of our urban or larger village churches. By using the State 
of Maine Accredited Course in Bible and Character Education 
we are reaching groups in our three secondary schools, Brown- 
field High School, Denmark High School and Potter Academy. 
The Hiram group meets Sunday evening. The writer is the 
teacher in these groups and is this year teaching the Great 
Leader or the Life of the Master. 

The Larger Parish publishes every two weeks a two page 
mimeographed newssheet known as ‘‘The News Flashes.’”’ At 
present our circulation is about six hundred. The editing is 
done by the writer and printing by Maynard Howe, principal of 
Brownfield High School. 

Union services or all-parish services have been held during 
the winter months with a total attendance of around six hundred. 
During Holy Week communion and reception of members was 
held in each of our churches, and although our Maine winter 
weather was most unfavorable the attendance was good and 
twenty-six united with the various churches. Not a large num- 
ber but a fair start. 


INTERESTING BITS OF HISTORY 


According to the Historical Records Survey, Works Projects 
Administration, the earliest records of the First Universalist 
Church in Marlboro, believed lost, have been uncovered in that 
city by Survey research workers for the church records division. 
The material, dating from 1818 to 1902, was found stored in an 
attic in the home of Dr. C. L. Cutler, in Marlboro. 

In order to supply the pulpit of the First Univer alien 
Church in Beverly and to increase the Sunday school library, in 
1843, members of the Beverly Female Universalist Aid Soeiety 
used to bind shoes and do other sewing tasks, according to early 
records of the society. 
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Your Church Offers You 
a University Out of Doors 


= CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE 
ONTEREY PENINSULA 


SOUTHERN 
CAUFORNIA INSTITUTE 
TOPANGA CANYON 


NEW ENGLAND 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

*July 18-20: Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. Young People’s 
Institute. Under the auspices of the National Young 
People’s Christian Union. , 
Dean: Rev. R. H. Bird, Jr. : 
Cost: Registration Fee $2.00. Board and Room $14.00 
(Flat Rate). 
For further information write to. Y. P. C. U. Headquarters, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION LEADERS 
* July 20-27: Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. Religious Education 
Institute. Under the auspices of the G.S.S. A. 
Dean: Rev. G. Douglas Frazier. 
Cost: Registration $2.00. Board and Room $13.50 to 
$18.50. 


For further information write to the General Sunday School 
Association, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


FOR ADULTS 
Study at Hayes Park *July 27-August 3: Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. Institute of 
Michi Churchmanship. Under the auspices of the Universalist 
1C igan General Convention and the Association of Universalist 


Women. 
Dean: Mrs. Ezra B. Wood. 


Cost: Registration $1.00. Regular Ferry Beach rates (15 
percent reduction to ministers and their families). 


For further information write to the Institute of Church- 
manship, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


*July 27-28: Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. Week-end Conference. 
Book Fair. Under the auspices of the Institute of Church- 
manship. 

‘For further information write to the Institute of Church- 
manship at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

*August 3-17: Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. Family Fellow- 
ship Weeks. Under the auspices of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association. Instruction offered in the following fields: 


(1) Nature and Religion: August 3-17. Instructor Arthur 
S. Knox. 

(2) Church Handcraft Work Instruction: August 3-10. 
Under the leadership of Rev. and Mrs. LeRoy A. 
Congdon. 

(8) Church Music Program: August 10-17. Instructors: 
Frederic William Kempf of Foxboro, Massachusetts, 
and, or, Theodore Miller of Everett, Massachusetts. 

(4) Children’s Class: Taught by Mrs. June Dolphin. 

(5) Swimming and Lifesaving Instruction: Under the di- 
rection of a competent person. 


Cost: Regular Ferry Beach rates for board and room. 

Registration: 50 cents for each course. 

For further information write to Mr. Robert F. Needham, 

ah REE, ages 10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, Massachusetts (after July 
1, Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine). 

*August 17-26: Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. Institute of 
World Affairs. Under the auspices of the Institute of 
World Affairs Association and the Commission on Interna- 


“Universalist Church;Camp Hill, Ala. 
6 00 


Pub sy Cdesp, At Des 


Universalist Church tional Relations of the Universalist General Convention. 
: Dean: Dr. Arthur I. Andrews. 
; Camp Hill, Ala. Cost: Registration $2.00. Regular Ferry Beach rates. 


For further information write to Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, 
Lower Warner, New Hampshire. 
*Note: The Ferry Beach Park Association annual membership fee of 


$1.00 is in addition to the above rates in connection with all of the above in- 
stitutes. . 
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June 10-16: Shelter Neck, Burgaw, North Carolina. 


July 6-10: Camp Hill, Alabama. 


June 23-28: Barton School, Topanga Canyon. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


ATLANTIC STATES 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Young 
People’s Institute. 


Dean: Rev. Ordell E. Bryant. 
Cost: $5.00. Students provide their own bed linen, towels, ete. 
For further information write to Rev. O. E. Bryant, 201 


~ Beaman Street, Clinton, North Carolina. 


FOR WOMEN 


June 16-19: Shelter Neck, Burgaw, North Carolina. Women’s 


Institute. Under the auspices of the women’s organiza- 
tions of the state. 


Dean: Miss Sallie V. Wilkins. 


Cost: Registration, room and board, $2.50. Delegates pro- 
vide their own bed linen, towels, etc. 


For further information write to Mrs. Lottie Berger, R. F. D. 
No. 2, Seven Springs, North Carolina. 


FOR ALL CHURCH WORKERS 


National Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention and United Church Institute. Separate con- 
ferences for young people, church school workers, women, 
laymen and church officials, in addition to Convention 
program. 

Cost: Registration $1.00. Board and Room $1.00 a day. 
For reservations write to Dr. Lyman Ward, Camp Hill, 
Alabama. 

For further information write, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 


August 9-11: Murray Grove, Forked River, New Jersey. Joint 


Institute. Under the auspices of the Council of Executives. 
For church school, young people and adult church workers. 
Cost: Registration $1.00. Room and Board $3.00 from sup- 
per Friday night through dinner Sunday noon. 


FOR MINISTERS 


June 24-28: Canton, New York. Convocation of St. Lawrence | 


University. Under the auspices of the Ministers’ Institute 
of the New York State Convention of Universalists and of 
the Theological School of St. Lawrence. 

Cost: $2.50 per day for room and meals. 

Lodging will be provided at the men’s and women’s dormi- 
tories. 

For further information write to Dr. John Murray Atwood, 
Canton, New York. 


CALIFORNIA 


FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION LEADERS AND 
OTHER CHURCH WORKERS 


June 16-22: Asilomar Conference, Monterey Peninsula. Under 


the auspices of the Unitarians. 

Dean: Miss Frances W. Wood. 

Cost: Registration $1.00. Rates from $12.50. 

For further information write Rev. Arthur Foote, Stockton, 
California. 


Under the aus- 
pices of the Unitarians. 

Dean: Miss Frances W. Wood. 

Cost: Registration $1.00. Rates from $12.50. 

For further information write Rey. Peter H. Samsom, 2936 
West 8th Street, Los Angeles, California. 
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What’s New in Summer Opportunities 


A Convocation at St. Lawrence 
A Book Fair at Ferry Beach 
A Universalist Gathering in Alabama 


Z The Universalist Church offers its people 
(an the best-planned and most comprehen- 
ea) sive summer educational program in 
St) many years during June, July and August 
next. In addition to the regular insti- 
tutes on every phase of church work, 

there will be several innovations. 

At Ferry Beach, Maine, the Institute of Church- 
manship will open with a week-end conference and 
Book Fair. The Book Fair has been made possible 
through the co-operation of the Churchmanship 
faculty and the Universalist Publishing House. There 
will be a large exhibit of current books from the large 
publishing houses on all phases of interest to church- 
men and in the field of general reading. Throughout 
the week end there will be a series of informal book 
talks by the following leaders and faculty members: 
Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, Miss Ida Folsom, Dean Clarence 
R. Skinner, Rev. Irwin G. Paulsen, Director Leader- 
ship Education and Adult Work, New Jersey Council 
of Religious Education, Mrs. John Wood, Mrs. Robert 
M. Rice, Rev. Emerson Schwenk, Dean John Murray 
Atwood, Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Miss Harriet G. Yates, 
Miss Ida Metz and Mrs. James Henderson. 

At Ferry Beach there has also been added a new 
program known as Family Fellowship Weeks, from 
August 3 to 17, when the Association will have 
present a number of experts on hoblay and craft ac- 
tivities. Mr. Arthur S. Knox will act as dean. Hand- 
craft work will be supervised by Rev. and Mrs. LeRoy 
Congdon, and Mr. Frederick William Kempf will 
give a course on Music Appreciation with special 
reference to church music. The children will be 
supervised by Mrs. June Dolphin and swimming 
and lifesaving instruction will be offered under a 
competent instructor. 

At St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., 
there will be a convocation of ministers under the 
joint auspices of the Theological School and the Uni- 
versalist Ministers’ Institute of New York State. 
This convocation is open to all Universalist ministers 
and to other ministers of northern New York. It will 
bring together a brilliant group of speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders. Among those on the program are 
Dr. Leonard Ludwin, res- 
ident lecturer at St. Law- 
rence, Prof. Conrad Moeh- 
man, Rochester - Colgate 
Seminary, Rev. Max A. 

Kapp, Rochester, Dr. 
Bruce Swift, Buffalo, 
Prof. MacLean Gilmour, 


Queens Theological College, 
Kingston, Canada, Dr. Guy 
Emery Shipler, editor of The 
Churchman, Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner, Tufts College, and 
Prof. Norman M. Guy, Drew Seminary. 

At Camp Hill, Ala., will take place the first all- 
Universalist gathering to be held in the South in many 
years. The program will include both a national 
young people’s convention and a United Church In- 
stitute. Speakers and discussion group leaders will be: 
Dr. Robert Cummins, Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
Rev. Stanley Manning, Mrs. Ethel Manning, Rev. 
William E. Gardner, Miss Harriet G. Yates and Rev. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr. The convention and confer- 
ences will have the facilities of the buildings and cam- 
pus of the Southern Industrial Institute, as well as 
the Camp Hill Universalist church. 

Under the direction of Prof. Kirtley J. Mather of 
Harvard and Prof. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer of Tufts and 
Harvard Colleges, a two weeks’ conference for minis- 
ters is being held at Harvard July 8 to 19. Catholics, 
Jews and Protestants will join in this conference on 
Religious Principles and Contemporary National and 
International Issues. Well known speakers will present 
various phases of the subject. 

The regular institutes all have strong and well- 
balanced programs to offer. At Mid-West, Shakamak 
State Park, Ind., Rev. Edna P. Bruner of Waterloo, 
Iowa, is dean. High lights of this institute are a course 
on Churchmanship to be given by Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, International Relations by Rev. Edwin H. Wil- 
son, Program Planning for Youth Groups by Rev. 
William E. Gardner, My Beliefs as a Christian by 
Rev. Arthur McDavitt, and a course on United 
Women’s Work by Mrs. Ezra B. Wood. 

In the East, the religious education people have 
planned a high-grade curriculum for their Ferry 
Beach Institute July 20 to 27. Rev. Douglas Frazier 
will act as dean. Dean John Murray Atwood will offer 
a course on the Life of Jesus, Dr. Clinton Lee Scott 
on The Christian Church in the World Today, Mrs. 
Scott on Understanding Children, and Mr. Frazier 
will conduct the young people’s discussion group. 

The North Carolina Young People’s Institute 
will be under the direction 
of the resourceful Rev. 
Ordell E. Bryant. 

Eastward or west- 
ward, northward or south- 
ward, these Universalist 
Institutes are all Forward. 
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RED CROSS TO EXPAND HELP TO WAR VICTIMS 


ITH hostilitizs in Europe intensified, the American Red 

Cross has issued a nation-wide appeal for a minimum war 

relief fund of $10,000,000 with which to continue and expand es- 

sential activities on behalf of civilian victims of the war. Fol- 

lowing announcement of the campaign President Roosevelt, who; 

under its Congressional charter is also president of the American 
Red Cross, made the following statement: 

“T urge all Americans who have a feeling of deep sympathy 
for the peoples of those unfortunate countries who today have 
been added to the long list of those who are suffering the horrors 
of invasion and aerial bombardment, to respond quickly and 
generously to this appeal. 

“The American Red Cross, our official national volunteer 
relief agency, is efficiently organized to answer such emergency 
calls. It is, therefore, the logical agency through which our 
citizens can express their compassion for the innocent victims 
of the wars that rage overseas. I am confident we will not fail 
them.” 

As of May 6 the Red Cross had spent close to $1,500,000, 
most of it from reserve funds. More than $300,000 additional 
has been spent by chapters in purchasing materials for production 
of relief supplies. Now, with the war’s spread to other countries, 
with needs far greater, with larger numbers of women, children 
and the aged suffering deprivation of all kinds, the necessity for 
intensified efforts has become paramount. Drugs and medicines, 
surgical instruments and hospital supplies of every variety, will 
be required in far greater quantities. Clothing for the destitute 
and shelter for the homeless must be provided. 

With the announcement of the campaign to raise at least 
$10,000,000, each of the more than 3,700 local chapters of the 
Red Cross was notified of the quota which it would be expected to 
meet. At the same time the 250,000 volunteers who have been 
sewing and knitting garments and making surgical dressings and 
other supplies for European war sufferers were urged to redouble 
their efforts. Up to May 6 these Red Cross workers had given 
more than 3,000,000 hours of their time since last September in 
the production of 447,000 warm garments and 2,261,000 surgical 
dressings. 

These supplies, along with tons of drugs and medicines, sur- 
gical instruments, X-ray equipment, ambulances, hospital tents, 
soap, and other materials, have been shipped periodically to the 
Red Cross societies of war-affected countries. As a result hun- 
dreds of thousands oi civZicns were clothed and given medical 
care and provided with other czsentials during the worst winter 
that has descended on Europe within the memory of living man. 

With the inauguration of the relief fund campaign Chairman 
Davis cabled the Red Cross societies of Belgium, Holland and 
Luxembourg: 

“In this tragic moment the American Red Cross offers its 
assistance to its sister society. Please cable how best we can 
aid.” 

With assistance provided the Red Cross societies of these 
three nations, the number of countries being aided by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross rose to thirteen. In addition to Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and the Netherlands, they are Finland, France, Norway, 
England, German-occupied Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, Rumania, 
Hungary and Yugoslavia. These latter five countries have been 
harboring thousands of refugee Poles, both civilians and interned 
soldiers, since September, and it has been to assist in caring for 
these that help has been furnished the Red Cross societies of those 
countries. 

“Against great pressure,” Chairman Norman H. Davis said 
in announcing the campaign, “‘we have delayed this appeal for 
funds, hoping that we could, without it, finance the war relief 
expected of us. The Red Cross societies of all countries involved 
in armed conflict in Europe except Germany have requested aid. 
Their needs have become greatly magnified, their resources more 
and more depleted. 

“We must send relief as needed and not too late to be of use. 
We must send clothing, bedding, shoes, medications, surgical 


supplies, food. Governments may fall, leaders may be deposed, 
countries may be destroyed, but people must be aided to survive. 
Made in the image of God, they must be preserved that His will 


may yet prevail.” 
* * * 


NEVER SAY DIE! 


We speak of “‘faith cures,’’ but there is also the hope cure. 
It is quite as potent, though a different thing. The constant 
outstanding need of the world is hope. The one great suste- 
nance of the soul is hope. Without it we might as well be sheep 
or cattle who nourish a blind life within the brain. For hope is 
light! 

Whatever else, then, you do under the whip of depression 
and melancholy, don’t give up hope, for while there is hope there 
is life. In this take a hint from the medical practice. Doctors 
will tell you that encouragement of the patient and of the family 
is a large part of diagnosis and cure. Doctors never say die. 

Sometimes we conclude that they don’t know their business 
when their promises and prognostications turn out to be wrong. 
But they know their business. Their business is to keep hope 
alive. They know better than to kill that spark in either the 
sufferer or his loved ones, no matter how hopeless the case seems 
to be. 

If that procedure is justified in material medicine, how much 
more vital it is to those who suffer mental and psychic maladies. 
Depression of spirit can never quite take us to the wall as long 
as this little candle of hope burns on, however dim and fitful its 
flame. 

But some will say, “Yes, but you just don’t know what Iam 
up against. Look at my life and tell me what there is to hope for.”’ 
True enough, you may have had a particularly hard time and 
the outlook may be dark. But so have the gardens this winter. 
They do not look any too hopeful at this moment. 

Nevertheless, there’s a germ in the seed which no winter 
can kill, and a pull in the sun that no frost can withstand. So 
spring cannot be very far away. And so with the winter of our 
discontent. There has never been a night so black that it did 
not end in dawn. Nor a war that did not exhaust itself at last in 
peace. Nora beaten human being who did not have within him- 
self the power of a courageous comeback. 

The dreadfully handicapped Helen Keller once exclaimed, 
“Oh, the unexpected joys that meet us just around the corner 
of life.” Yes, they meet us if we expect them, and look hope- 
fully for the next bend in the road.— William Wallace Rose. 


* * * 


“PHONEY”? WAR 


Words are the tools of writing men and those who attain 
honor and renown in their profession know how to use them. 
There is a certain chemistry about words which escapes the neo- 
phyte. The beginner puts them together like wooden beads on a 
string and they evoke all the emotions inherent in a hank of 
spaghetti. 

All this is occasioned by the recurring use of the word 
“phoney” in connection with the present war, a word used only 
by the insensitive and the inexpert. 

There is a certain grim humor in the idea of a man in Wash- 
ington, New York or Kalamazoo sitting at a typewriter bored 
with the fact that thousands are not dying daily. He, perhaps, 
yearns for bloody carnage—3,000 miles away. 

It is a cruel, grim war, and we suggest that the word “‘phoney”’ 
be left on the shelf.—Editor and Publisher. 


* * * 


' BUT DON’T CALL ’EM SALOONS 


You can buy beer by the drink in Iowa in about five thou- 
sand places. They are known as buffets, taverns, cafes, inns, 
coffee shops, restaurants, drug stores, tap rooms, gardens, clubs, 
barbecues, purple parrots, green shutters, golden gates, red horses 
and little giants—anything but saloons or bars, “‘or words of like 
import.’ The legislature is scared to death of the word “‘saloon.”’ 
—Des Moines Register. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE PACIFIST VIEW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having listened to President Roosevelt’s message to Congress 
I desire to express promptly my emphatic dissent. Europe is 
a madhouse, and the President urges us Americans to go crazy 
also. To a people already so jittery that thousands were gen- 
uinely alarmed by the report, in a radio drama, that the Mar- 
tians had invaded our land, the President proclaims that we are 
in imminent peril of attack by some unnamed foreign nation or 
nations. “Only six hours from Greenland to New England!’ 
Goodness gracious sakes alive!! How ter-r-r-rible!! 

I call the President’s deliberate and elaborate effort to scare 
us into frenzied preparation for war an insult to our intelligence 
and a disgrace to his high office. The nations now at war are 
committing suicide. It matters relatively little whlch side, if 
either, will be victorious in a military sense. Both sides will be 
bled white. That there be within the next ten years, from the 
Old World, even a serious threat to “our American liberties” and 
to “the way of life that is precious to our people,” is practically 
impossible. 

“Fifty thousand military and naval planes!’ Indeed. 
That is a hell of a way to demonstrate that we are “‘a people who 
put their faith in God.” A great Jewish teacher, now widely 
esteemed asa revealer of the will of God, said nearly two thousand 
years ago: ‘“They that take the sword perish by the sword.” 

Instead of wasting and worse than wasting our resources in 
multiplying instruments of death that are a denial of our human- 
ity and an unspeakably shameful prostitution of our science, we 
should prepare to play the Good Samaritan to the broken, de- 
spairing peoples that will survive when the present fury of un- 
reason, fear and hate has spent itself. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

* * 


CLEAR-HEADED AS EVER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A great opportunity was missed at the recent session of the 
Massachusetts Universalist State Convention, when a resolution 
commending the appointment by the President of a personal 
representative to the Vatican was tabled. 

Is not this a time to grasp at any straw which may serve the 
cause of peace in the world, or better our understanding of Euro- 
pean diplomacy? As stated in a recent editorial in the Leader, 
the Pope is in a position peculiarly fitted for both these purposes. 

Other Protestant denominations might be expected to pro- 
test this move on the part of our President, but there were many 
of us who were disappointed in the failure of our Church to follow 
its liberal tradition, in the tabling of this resolution. 

Douglas H. Robbins. 

Orange, Mass. 


* * 


WOMEN TO THE FRONT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I offer my congratulations to The Christian Leader for 
publishing the article written by Eleanor G. Collie in a recent 
issue? 

In these days when freedom of the press and freedom of 
speech are meeting with such overwhelming opposition in various 
parts of the world, it was with pleasure that I read Miss Collie’s 
thoughts on a subject that is so near to her heart. There is no 
doubt but that surprise and consternation have simmered and 
boiled in the minds of many of your readers. Probably some 
have taken time to write you about it, giving their impression of 
the article and of Miss Collie. 

If we were all to sit down and take stock of what we have in 
our churches today, what we had ten, twenty or thirty years ago, 
and what we are likely to have ten or twenty years from now, 


I’m sure of two things: either we would give the matter up as a 
bad job or be honest and agree that something is wrong and a 
remedy should be found without delay. 

Perhaps Miss Collie is right. If under the management of 
men we are running behind (and we are), it may be possible that 
some new blood in our ranks will enhance our position and set 
us on a firm foundation. 

The fact that women are not frequently in business gives 
them a greater opportunity in the field of religion. Have we one 
honest reason to advance why women should not be given the 
opportunity to help. manage as well as support the church? 

Paul Thomas Smith. 

Philadephia, Penn. 

* * 


CHASTISEMENT FOR OUR SALVATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Apropos of your recent editorial on ‘The Coming Elections” 
I thought you might be interested in the attached bit of supple- 
mentary evidence of Dewey’s “‘fine mind.” 


Midwestern senators are telling about an incident 
which occurred after Dewey spoke in Minneapolis on 
his western tour. Shortly thereafter Vandenberg spoke 
in twin-city St. Paul, and was visited by a group of 
farm leaders, who asked various questions. One was, 
“What do you think of the problem of the flax surplus?” 

Vandenberg replied, ‘Flax surplus? What do 
you mean? We produce less than half of our require- 
ment in flax, so how can there be a surplus problem?” 

“You're right, Senator,’’ the farmers answered. 
“We just wanted to see how much you knew about it. 
When Dewey was here, we asked him the same question, 
and he said, ‘I regard the flax surplus as a very serious 
problem, and something should be done about it.’ ” 


Of course, the incident may be apochryphal, but it seems to 
chime in very well with Dewey’s overnight conversion to isola- 
tionism when he sniffed the climate of opinion in Wisconsin. 

And, for the good of your soul, please tell me where I may 
find evidence of Bridges’ ability and high-mindedness. 

W.S. S. 
* * 


SOME UNADULTERATED SENSE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In answer to the question, ‘‘What do I get out of it?’ re- 
ferring to the Association of Universalist Women, in your issue 
of May 11, I beg to offer an opinion. 

We get out of it or any other organization or institution—in 
fact out of life itself—in exact proportion to what we put in. 
I do not mean financially, but of ourselves, our love, our loyalty 
and our responsibility. 

My observation from many years of work in various or- 
ganizations leads me to believe that those who work hardest 
and give most freely have less time for criticism and receive far 
greater benefit and satisfaction than those who are always too 
busy to lend a helping hand. 

To my mind there is nothing like good honest work, whether 
in church organization, study or social clubs, school or home, to 
create an interest and unlimited benefit. 

I believe there are no truer words than Emerson’s, “Nothing 
great was ever yet achieved without enthusiasm.” 

When we all feel that it is our church, our school, our club, 
or our institution of whatever nature, and when we ask ourselves 
if we are doing all in our power to make our organization of the 
utmost benefit to others, our sense of love and loyalty will bring © 
us benefit and happiness and a satisfaction that repays us a hun- 
dredfold for any sacrifice we have ever made. 

Faith R. Gilmour, 
Member of the A. U. W. of Watertown, N. Y. 
Sackets Harbor, N. Y. 
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Our Library Desk 


Book by a Disillusioned Radical 


‘Stalin, Czar of All the Russias. By 
Eugene Lyons. (Lippincott. $2.50.) 


Just as the French Revolution was fol- 
lowed by those broader social and eco- 
nomic benefits which one associates with 
democracies, there were, and still remain, 
‘some who saw in the rise of Russian Com- 
munism the dawn of a better era for hu- 
manity at large. That this book by a dis- 
illusioned radical will furnish controversial 
reading for “‘travelers’’ who still continue 
‘on their way cannot be doubted. However, 
cand, sorrowfully enough, the author con- 
cludes that Stalin in his own person sums 
‘up the dominant spirit of the history of 
our times, the bankruptcy of idealism and 
the triumph of amoralism. 

Yet what could any liberal expect of the 
vast and ignorant peasant masses of Russia 
and the racial characteristics of the Slavs 
in twenty years time, when even Trotsky, 
the most brilliant theoretician of the Bol- 
‘sheviks, dared not appeal to the ‘‘simple 
fellows’? over the heads of the party to 
save his own skin? Stalin seems to have 
outdone Czarism at its worst, to which the 
bones of millions of Russian men, women 
cand children, including all his early friends 
-and most of his later ones, offer mute testi- 
mony. Perhaps as many more in other 
countries were used and thrown away by 
‘Stalin, without an apology, just as he de- 
moralized the anti-fascists of the world to 
win over Hitler. However, consistency 
need not be a necessity in democracies 
either. 

Mr. Lyons interprets this disaster, which 
to him represents the triumph of Stalin’s 
personal mediocrity as a consequence of 
Stalin’s ancestry and early life, concerning 
which he gives a most depressing account. 
‘Thus the greatest social revolution of the 
world was captured and remolded in 
Stalin’s own grotesque, warped and handi- 
eapped image by familiar enough political 
machine methods, which, however, did not 
stop short of wholesale murder. The end 
result was to produce the most hated, the 
most feared and the most fawned upon 
human being alive. Apparently, the future 
biography of Stalin will not be written by 
historians or journalists, but by psychi- 
atrists and, we imagine, in terms of a Je- 
hovah complex, for we note (and how 
contrary to the spirit of the original revolu- 
tion!) that Peter the Great and Ivan the 
Terrible are in the process of joining Lenin 
in the Soviet Valhalla. At any rate, the 
age-old dream of a free socialist society 
has degenerated into the ugly realities of 
the largest prison camps in all history and 
the greatest slave regime of all time. 

In effect, contends Mr. Lyons, Stalin, 
profiting by his earlier theological training, 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


took a collection of living ideas from com- 
rades who became his victims, adopted 
them as his own, and turned them into 
fixed sacred texts. Thus he became the 
infallible leader of a strange new faith or 
sacrificial religion, with Lenin as an un- 
willing God, no doubt, and Trotsky as the 
“brilliant” devil. There is no other 
ethical system, if such a concept could 
mean anything to the people of Russia after 
years of famine, murder and exploitation. 
However, the result is a threatening force 
to be reckoned with anywhere in the world. 
For Ivan and Peter were concerned with 
political damnation only, but Stalin not 
only monopolizes economic life but rules 
the minds of his people in Russia—and 
elsewhere—through controlling the chan- 
nels of information. 

Six years of reporting in Russia for the 
United Press give Mr. Lyons’ words an 
authentic ring for the most part, but at 
times he seems to have incompletely re- 
covered from his enthusiasm for the Rus- 
sian Revolution. Nor does he always main- 
tain objectivity in his attempt, as he says, 
to understand Stalin and neither to glorify 
nor to vilify him. Let us not forget that 
many of the objectionable things going on 
in Russia are huge magnifications of what 
are regarded as dastardly incidents in de- 
mocracies and for which we have learned 
to demand pitiless publicity, even where 
political supergangs are concerned. Wheth- 
er or not we can evolve a constitutional 
rather than a symptomatic treatment for 
such ills, and thus prevent further human 
waste, may be eminently a problem of re- 
ligion and religious education, according to 
one’s angle of life. 

N. M. Grier. 
* ok 
Interprets the Real Heart of the 
Ministering Profession 


You and Your Minister. By Hampton 
Adams. (The Bethany Press.) 


This is not just another book about 
ministers and their work. It is a different 
kind of book from that which usually 
comes from those who are concerned about 
the fate of ministers and their jobs. Mr. 
Adams writes for the lay people of the 
churches and manages to say many things 
that most ministers would like to say for 
themselves, but the appeal to the constitu- 
ency of the church comes better and with 
more force from someone who has no per- 
sonal axe to grind. 

What the book undertakes is to inter- 
pret to the members of the church the 
real heart of the ministering profession. 
In a dozen brief chapters he sets forth the 
possibilities of this minister-layman rela- 
tionship under such heads as an appeal 
that the minister be allowed time enough 
for adequate preparation of his sermons; 
that he have a free pulpit; a chance to 
counsel in trouble and comfort in sorrow; 


a welcome into homes when any kind of 
tragedy befalls; that his own estimate of 
his duty to those outside his church may 
be allowed to lead him into service to the 
hundredth sheep—and so on. 

This is a good book to place on the lit- 
erature table for lending. It might be poor 
policy to urge it on difficult parishioners, 
but if it is in sight, some at least may look 
into it and pass the word along. If minis- 
ters and their church people are ever to do 
real team work a book like this can help 
greatly toward appreciation of the larger 
service a minister can render to a receptive 
and co-operative people. 


Effie McCollum Jones. 
* * 
A Woman Sees Both Sides of Medical 
Life 
Doc’s Wife. By Faye Cashatt Lewis. 
(Maemillan. $2.00.) 


Most of the flood of books written by 
doctors recently have been done by men. 
Putting aside their age-long professional 
reserves, spurred to expression by their 
concern over modern theories of what they 
call state medicine, many medical men 
have become articulate. Thus far, medical 
women have not been as garrulous as 
their brothers. But Doc’s Wife, in the 
person of Faye Cashatt Lewis, tells the 
world what she thinks about things in 
general and about some current medical 
projects in particular. 

To be sure, though she is an M. D. in 
her own right, she writes not as a doctor 
but as a doctor’s wife. But her approach 
to every question is in some degree modified 
by her medical training and background. 
She had some personal experience after her 
graduation from medical school, then she 
married another doctor—the P: B. of the 
story. His nickname, Poor Bill, was given 
to him, she says, when his friends learned 
of their marriage, as they felt sure she 
couldn’t keep house as he would wish. 

From the time of her marriage Faye 
Lewis has been an all-round Doc’s Wife. 
They lived in a small Mid-West prairie 
town, where she did the housework, an- 
swered her husband’s telephone and learned 
by some subtle special sense to know which 
patients demanded prompt attention be- 
cause they had no intention of paying for 
it so might as well take ail they could get. 
She went along in the old Model T Ford 
to help in emergencies, coped with irregular 
meals, uncertain income, the coming of 
three children, and all vicissitudes of 
weather and human caprice. 

These are only hints as to the full and 
never dull experiences of this gifted woman. 
Through everything she kept her gentle 
but incisive humor, tells good stories of 
her own blunders and stupidities and never 
loses her bearings. With removal to a 
somewhat larger town in the same county 
she had more conveniences, wider associa- 
tions and many of her problems grew more 
intense. Her judgment of people and their 
motives is always keen and kindly, though 
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she spares not even her best friends when 
she sits in judgment. Those patients and 
friends of whom she tells most vital de- 
tails are supposed to be well concealed from 
recognition, but a number of people who 
know her will watch for their own ex- 
periences or something that they suspect 
happened to people known to them. 

Taken all together, ““Doc’s Wife” is a 
plain tale of what takes place inside the 
medical practitioner’s home and _ heart. 
No one who enjoys a well-written and in- 
triguing story, and no one interested to 
know how those on the inside of the health 
struggles feel and think about patients 
and their problems, can afford not to spend 
the few hours needed to get acquainted 
with Faye Cashatt Lewis in the person of 
Doc’s Wife. 

Effie McCollum Jones. 


* * 
Contains Practical Suggestions 


Non-Violence in an Aggressive World. 
By A. J. Muste. (Harper. $2.00.) 


This book is an exposition of the follow- 
ing contingent propositions: That the 
democratic way of life depends upon a 
righteous social order, which in turn de- 
pends upon religious motivation, and that 
a thoroughgoing religious outlook in the 
tradition of Judaism and Christianity can- 
not countenance violence in any form or 
for any purpose. The exposition contains 
numerous arguments in support of the 
thesis, based on the author’s considerable 
experience with various attempts to secure 
a more abundant life for mankind. (After 
being forced out of the church in 1917 be- 
cause he was a Christian, he espoused. the 
Communist cause only to return to re- 
ligious work on relearning the lesson that 
as are the means so will be the ends.) Pos- 
sibly the most significant argument, or 
appeal, is the following: ‘‘The hours a man 
spends in prayer, cleansing his soul from 
self-will and fear and drawing into his 
weak and parched soul the infinite Power 
and Love which is at the heart of this uni- 
verse, will do infinitely more to prepare 
him to guard the innocent from attack 
than training for physical combat, whether 
with fists or guns. In an emergency a man 
might not be abie to reach his gun or it 
might jam. But God and a heart at 
peace with itself are always within reach.’’ 

The book will probably be despised and 
rejected of men. This is partly because 
most people refuse to see that faith, since 
it is an all-or-none affair, cannot be quali- 
fied by compromise; it is. partly because 
the book lacks coherence, clarity, and 
sometimes relevance, to an unfortunate 
extent. If there are any leaders left who 
have not more or less sold out to the Caesar 
of power-politics, they may be able to 
make some use of it. It contains many 
practical suggestions that have applica- 
tion to our own country. A pertinent 
proposal is this one: ‘‘Our business in 
America is primarily that of recognizing 
and repenting of the evil in ourselves and 


our associates among the nations.’”’ When 
this suggestion is copied and taken in real 
earnest by, let us say, Universalist pub- 
lications and the house organs of aircraft 
manufacturers, this reviewer may conclude 
that his review was not a waste of time. 
In any case, he does not feel that he wasted 
any time in reading the book, since the 
author’s truths, coming as they do from 
the words of Jesus, seem remarkably self- 
evident. ‘ 
Howard Davis Spoerl. 


* * 


Great Lessons for Little People 


Lights Aglow. By Lillie A. Faris. (Stand- 
ard Publishing Company. $1.50.) 


This is a book of practical suggestions 
and sample lessons for the benefit of those 
who are to teach children of preschool age. 
It is one more indication that educators 
are no longer obsessed with the dreadful 
heresy that anything is good enough for 
little folks, any teaching, any room, any 
music, any influence. Dr. Faris, an expert 
in pedagogy, a critic teacher in the College 
of Education of Ohio University, thinks 
it not beneath her dignity to give her time 
and energy for those earliest pupils who are 
receiving their first impressions of life, of 
the Church and of God. She knows that 
the first impressions are likely to be of life- 
long importance. 

Part I gives general instructions in re- 
gard to classrooms, music and the obsery- 
ance of the Christmas festivals. Part II 
gives enough lessons fora full year. Teach- 
ers in liberal churches will need to adapt 
some of these lessons to their own doctrinal 
backgrounds; but if they are tactful, they 
can derive much help. For our schools this 
book should be supplementary to some 
other regular course. 

George E. Huntley. 


* * 


An Illuminating Exposition 


Christianity Goes to Press. By Edgar 
J. Goodspeed. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


Anything from the pen of Dr. Good- 
speed relating to the New Testament com- 
mands respectful attention. The New 
Testament has been his special field so long, 
and his record is so brilliant, that any new 
ideas he puts forth must, be carefully 
weighed and considered. 

His thesis is that there was widespread 
activity during the latter half of the first 
century and the first half of the second 
in the diffusion of new documents, so that 
they speedily became the common property 
of all thinking persons. How this came to 
be is Dr. Goodspeed’s theme, and he has 
worked out a plausible case. 

He holds that in the early days of Chris- 
tianity there was a well-organized and 
smooth-working machinery for the multi- 
plication of copies of manuscripts and 
putting them into circulation. This 
process he terms publication, or, in the 
language of the book’s title, “going to 
press.” A study of these processes re- 


veals a much more rapid rate of populariza- 
tion than even the experts have heretofore 
believed. 

The book is the outgrowth of four lec- 
tures given at the University of Virginia 
in the fall of 1939. The treatment, there- 
fore, is of a popular nature, rather than a 
critical analysis designed only for scholars. 

As proof of the statement that new books 
were put into rapid circulation when the 
new religion was in its formative stage and 
struggling for recognition in the Greek and 
Roman world of the time, Dr. Goodspeed 
tells of the hiring of people to copy docu- 
ments by hand and the purchase of these 
documents by private collectors of li- 
braries, as well as by the great public li- 
braries of Alexandria, Antioch, Pergamon, 
Athens, Ephesus, Rome and other intellec- 
tual centers. Attalus, king of Pergamon, 
for instance, collected such a vast library 
as to excite the envy of Ptolemy. Parch- 
ment, the material used for this library, 
derived its name from the city which first 
used it. 

The letters of Cicero and Pliny were 
copied commercially and found their way 
into hundreds of public and private li- 
braries. Horace had a publisher in Rome. 
The Argiletum was a well-known quarter 
in Rome devoted to the bookselling trade. 

Dr. Goodspeed’s conclusion is that the 
letters of Paul and the Gospels were thus 
copied and deposited at first in the churches 
to which they were addressed and later 
furnished to the other churches, thus build- 
ing up in each church a body of Christian 
writings which were afterward gathered 
into one volume and became a standard of 
accepted doctrine. He believes that this 
process was greatly accelerated by the 
change which was adopted just at that 
critical time from biblion to codex. 

Prior to that time the Jewish scriptures. 
had been preserved in the form of rolls, 
one for each book or title, so that the num- 
ber and bulk of these created an incon- 
venience in handling. The use of a book 
consisting of leaves instead of rolls was a 
happy invention which reduced space and 
made the use of the books much easier. 

Dr. Goodspeed adheres to the accepted 
belief that Paul’s letters were the first 
Christian documents, beginning with First 
Thessalonians, and that they were personal 
letters, not designed as epistles but di- 
rected to his associates and friends in the 
churches to whom sent. These were not. 
gathered into anything like their present 
form till the codex came into general use. 

The Gospels followed soon after in the 
order of Mark, Matthew, Luke and John. 
The codex form soon permitted them to be 
grouped together for common use in the 
churches. Much later the present Canon. 
grew out of the needs and conflicts of opin- 
ion as to what constituted authoritative 
doctrine. 

Dr. Goodspeed’s thesis, if correet—and. 
it bears evidence of great plausibility—ac- 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


‘NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN THE 
LOAN LIBRARY 


Work among Migrants . 


The title of a 
junior text on work 
among migrants is 
“Across the Fruit- 
ged Plain.” It is 
written by Flor- 
ence Crannel 
Means and printed 
by the Friendship 
‘Press. The price is $1.00 cloth, 40 cents 
paper. A teacher’s manual to go with it, 
called ‘‘A Junior Teacher’s Guide on the 
Migrants,” by E. Mae Young, is to be pub- 
lished June 15. 

This book is for grades 4, 5 and 6. It 
tells of the Beecham family and their 
‘travels from New Jersey to join the ranks 
-of the pickers. Their search takes them to 
cranberries, oysters, onion marshes, cotton 
in Arizona, peas, asparagus, beets, hops, 
and finally grapes in California. They 
have all sorts of experiences, from storms 
and rain to heat and sun. They live in 
many camps, from chicken coops to adobe 
houses and tents. The neighbor who first 
told them about work in the cranberries 
‘said, “It is like a Peekanick,” and this 
word becomes a family byword whenever 
a new situation has to be faced. 

The children go hungry, have plenty of 
aches and pains, are ill and have to have 
the nurse. At the places where there are 
‘Christian Centers they enjoy play, nursery 
for the younger ones, lunch and friendship. 
In the other places they find life much less 
happy. In the end, through the efforts of 
friendly visitors from the Christian Center, 
they find a permanent ‘‘home,”’ where they 
can start over again to own their own farm 
and be civilized. 

Juniors will enjoy the stories of these 
teal boys and girls, and share with them 
their adventures. Perhaps they will be 
more understanding of some of the new 
children in their schools, and they may 
want to have a part in making Christian 
Centers, equipped to bring fun and com- 
fort to people like Rose-Ellen and Dick. 


hon 


World Friendship 


“Bright Sky Tomorrow,’ by Mary 
Brewster Hollister, is published by Friend- 
ship Press, and costs $1.00 in cloth, 50 
cents in paper. 

This is one of the new World Friendship 
Books for 1940-41 on China. Written for 
boys and girls from nine to twelve, and for 
use by leaders of children, it is a story full 
of interest for old and young. It tells of a 
Chinese family who are forced to flee from 
home to escape invading armies and who 
find a new place for themselves in the west- 
ern part of their great country. There are 


many thrilling adventures as the refugees 
escape flood and bombs, and move into 
western China. The part this family plays 
in building for the future gives the reader a 
knowledge of co-operatives, mass educa- 
tion, health work, and the value of the 
Christian Church in China. Especially 
are the friendship and forgiving spirit of the 
children and their parents shown, as they 
come in contact with Japanese soldiers. 
Never do they let slip an opportunity for 
showing kindness for individual Japanese 
people. The Chinese faith for the future 
has been given expression in the title of the 
book, which is the Chinese word for to- 
morrow—Bright Sky. 

The book is written in vivid, artistic 
style with much of the Chinese idiom of 
speaking, and a charm of expression born 
of intimacy with Chinese life. Mrs. Hol- 
lister was born in China and has spent 
much of her life there as daughter and wife 
of a missionary. Esther Wood’s illus- 
trations add much to the attractiveness 
of the book. 

Those wishing to use this as a text for 
juniors will find helps in a book, “Junior 
Teacher’s Guide on China,’ by Estella 
Lane, which will be published June 15. 

M.W. 


* * 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Have you read Miss Winchester’s article 
on the Vacation Church School appearing 
on page 492? If so, perhaps you are pon- 
dering the question, “Couldn’t we have 
such a school this summer, or tie in with 
some other neighborhood church having 
one? The service we could render and the 
good which would revert to us seem worth 
thinking about. Maybe we could do 
something, after all.” 

To all groups contemplating summer 
work of any kind the G. S. S. A. offers 
help. Through personal conference or 
correspondence a staff member can help 
you make plans for such a school and get 
things under way. The loan library car- 
ries vacation school books and other ma- 
terials, all of which may be borrowed for 
examination. Use all these services freely. 

The Co-operative Series of Vacation 
and Week Day Church School texts is es- 
pecially fine. These are not arranged in a 
definite cycle or fixed order. Local leaders 
are expected to select them on the 
basis of interests and needs of each group. 
Three texts each for beginners, primaries, 
juniors, and intermediates are offered. 
Write to the G. 8. S. A. for folder listing 
titles and describing each one. 

The new Friendship Texts are also ready 
for use in Vacation Church Schools—for 
juniors, “Bright Sky Tomorrow,” on 
China, by Mary Brewster Hollister, with 
its guide for teachers by Estella Lane; 


and for primaries, ‘‘Children of the Har- 
vest,’”’ on migrant children, by Gertrude 
Chandler Warner, and the teacher’s guide 
by Armilda B. Koiser. 


TE: 


STAMPS 


Ina recent letter from Ruth G. Downing 
she adds a postscript as follows: “If you 
have any new or odd American stamps 
come into the office would you send them 
along sometimes? My boys are greatly 
interested in them.”’ 

The answer to that was simple. Of 
course we can send some and will gladly. 
Perhaps you could, too. If they’re to go 
around, a large number will be needed. 
Dropping in upon a junior class in our 
Hartford church school recently, and find- 
ing them engaged in working on a map of 
Japan, we reported this request and it met 
with immediate response. These may be 
addressed to Miss Ruth G. Downing, 50 
Takata, Oitmatsu Cho, Koishikawa Ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


* * 


ONE WAY TO SECURE TEACHERS 


Yes, a vacation school does bring to light 
new leadership for the church. Asked to 
teach for a time during the summer, more 
than one such person has discovered the 
thrill of working with growing boys and 
girls and has continued his or her service 
as a leader. 

Exactly that happened last year in a 
church in Wilton, N. H., where a vacation 
school was held. At its close two of the 
helpers volunteered to teach in church 
school in the fall and three or four others 
offered to help in other ways in the church’s 
educational program. 


* * 


FAMILY PACKET 


A good supply of these was provided to 
sell at fifty cents apiece for use in connec- 
tion with the Festival of the Home ob- 
servance on May 12. A few are still 
available. The collection of pamphlets 
and printed materials in them is so essen- 
tial if the church is to co-operate effectively 
with the home that we are eager to have 
these put to use also. Send your request 
to the G.S.S.A. 


* * 


BIBLE APPEARS IN EIGHTEEN NEW 
LANGUAGES IN 1939 


The Bible not only continues to hold the 
record as the world’s “‘best seller’ but it is 
the one book constantly appearing in a new 
language. Some part of the Bible has been 
published in 1,089 languages; 18 new 
languages were added to the list in 1939. 
The American Bible Society, in New York 
City, says six of these are African lan- 
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guages, seven of them are spoken in widely 
separated spots on the continent of Asia, 
four are in Philippine dialects, and one an 
Indian language spoken in British Colum- 
bia. The beginnings of translation work in 
these strange tongues are in most cases a 
single Gospel. The translation of the Bible 
was completed last year in the Nandi lan- 
guage, spoken by 100,000 people living 
northeast of Lake Victoria in Kenya Col- 
ony, Africa. The table of languages is as 
follows: The Bible, 182 languages; a whole 
Testament, 2238 more; at least a whole 
book, 547 more; selections only, 87 more; 
in all, 1,089 languages.—The Boston 


Transcript. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


““We expect to have some of our teachers 
at the Religious Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach this summer,’”’ writes Mrs. 
A. W. Altenbern from Woodsville, N. H. 


The Friendship Offering taken in Uni- 
versalist church schools on April 21 is 
mounting slowly as local treasurers send in 


checks to the G. S. S. A. office. Total 
amount received as of May 17 is $206.78. 


Not all church schools are losing mem- 
bers these days. In Massachusetts, Ar- 
lington, Attleboro, Beverly, Cambridge, 
Haverhill, Lowell and Saugus have in- 
creased their numbers thie past year, ac- 
cording to a report made at the recent con- 
vention. Beverly went from 45 to 83 and 
Saugus from 49 to 88. 


From The Times, weekly calendar for 
our Lynn, Mass., church: “Last Sunday 
morning 22 of our young people attended 


mass at St. Mary’s Church, as an aid in - 


their study of contemporary religions.” 


* * 


“Of course I want my daughter to have 
some kind of artistic education. I think 
T’ll let her study singing.” 

“Why not art or literature?” 

‘Art spoils canvas and literature wastes 
reams of paper. Singing merely produces 
a temporary disturbance of the atmos- 
phere!’’—Boston Globe. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


RECRUITS WANTED! 


Wanted, between the ages of 15 and 25, 
as many girl recruits as possible from our 
Universalist churches, for Camp Murray, 
at the Northfield Missionary Conference, 
July 8 to 16. 

Janted, also, between the ages of 25 
and 125 (or over!) as many women recruits 
from our Universalist churches as possible, 
to attend this joint conference at East 
Northfield, Mass. 

If you're not a Guild girl, or if you hap- 
pen to be one of those Guilders who have 
“grown up,” don’t think that you are too 
old for this conference. No one is too old 
for Northfield, for the spirit of Northfield 
is ageless. 

A letter with a leaflet giving the neces- 
sary information about our camp and 
containing a registration blank has been 
sent to every state chairman of Clara Bar- 
ton Guilds, every Guild president, and to 
chureh school superintendents in churches 
where there are no Guilds, in order that 
we may reach every prospect. Will you 
who read this make it your personal re- 
sponsibility to see that this information is 
disseminated in your church and do all in 
your power to have someone attend this 
conference as a delegate from your church? 

We have emphasized Guild girls as pos- 
sible material for the camp only because 
we are in closer contact with them and 
Guilds seemed our easiest avenue of ap- 
proach, but we will welcome any Univer- 
salist girl from any church or church school, 
and we feel sure that the program offered 
by Northfield will meet the needs of all, 
whether they come primarily to take up 


the topics for missionary study for the 
coming year—*‘China” and ‘Shifting 
Populations”—or whether they wish to 
learn more about program building, the 
planning of worship services, junior leader- 
ship or Bible teaching. For those inter- 
ested in music, there is an opportunity for 
music study and choir practice under the 
direction of Miss Marguerite Hazzard, 
with Mrs, Walter C. Stevens at the piano 
or organ. 

Among the leaders will be Dr. Mark A. 
Dawber, an outstanding authority on the 
subject of our migrant and shifting popula- 
tions; Mrs. Welthy Honsinger Fisher, on 
China; Dr. Emily Werner and Rev. Ruth 
C. Conant, who will lead the girls’ classes 
in Bible study; Miss Marie Whiffen, Miss 
Rachel Bemfer, Miss Ann Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, Miss Hazel V. Orton, Mrs. Charles H. 
Lewis and Miss Alice Murdock. 

Miss Murdock’s classes are particularly 
helpful to girls who are doing church school 
work or who are leaders in junior organiz- 
tions of the church. In both her courses 
last year, ‘‘Ways of Worshiping”’ and 
“Methods for Junior Leaders,” she gave 
the girls many opportunities to plan and 
put into practice worship services and 
various types of programs, allowing them 
to express their views and tell of their own 
experiences, so that her courses were not 
lectures but practical demonstrations of 
actual problems under certain given con- 
ditions. 

Ask yourself if there is not in your church 
a girl or young woman—perhaps your 
daughter, perhaps you—-who would not 
only gain inspiration and a wider outlook 


from such classes but who would render- 
greater service next year in your association 
or Guild and in your total church pro-- 
gram. 

If you cannot come to this conference - 
yourself, will you not try to make it pos-- 
sible for someone else? The total esti- 
mated cost, including registration fee, . 
board and room, textbooks and incidentals, . 
is $22.00 for camp girls and only slightly 
more for women ‘living in dormitories. . 
Will you see if the well-known budget 
cannot be stretched once again to cover ' 
this amount? The executive board of the - 
Maine Missionary Association is going to - 
send a Guild girl, as reported on the Guild 
page of the current Bulletin, and at least 
one other Guild has voted to send a repre-- 
sentative. Here is an opportunity for your 
State Board, Mission Circle, association 
or religious education committee to join. 
in a constructive movement that cannot. 
fail to be of benefit to the denomination. 

We want Universalists to be well repre-- 
sented at Northfield, yes; we want Camp» 
Murray to be asuccess, of course; but, more: 
than that, we want our girls to feel them-- 
selves a part of this great interdenomina-- 
tional enterprise, to experience the thrill’ 
of a sunset service on Round Top, the joy” 
of fellowship, the peace—so rare in these» 
troubled days—of meditation, when to-- 
gether, yet mysteriously alone with Him, 
they can lift up their eyes unto the hills: 
and say: For Thine is the Kingdom and- 
the Power and the Glory. 

Sarah W. D. Henderson. 


ES 


NEWS NOTES 


Congratulations to the women’s union of 
the First Universalist Church in Somerville, 
Mass. They have been organized as one 
organization for the women in their church 
for twenty years! On Wednesday, May 1, 
1940, they led an anniversary program com-- 
bined with their annual meeting. All past. 
presidents were in attendance. After the: 
meeting, a lovely anniversary reception 
and tea was held. The first president and 
the current president presided as hostesses: 
at the tea table. It was one of the gala. 
occasions of this year. The women’s union 
in Somerville has a right to be proud of 
this organization and we of the executive 
board of the Association of Universalist. 
Women congratulate them! 


Brewton, Ala.—‘‘We are proud to have’ 
what has always been one organization, 
recognizing the various interests of its mem-. 
bers. We meet every Monday, but devote. 
our meetings to various studies and pur-- 
suits. We support local, church and mis-- 
sionary activities.” 

Florence Simonson, Key Woman. 


Monterey, Calif—‘‘We are organized’ 
into one organization, with a program 
varied in such a way as to meet the needs 
of the church and the interests of the 
women.” 

Mrs. Earl G. Loomis. 
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News of Churches and Church People, 


UNIVERSALISM IN PHILADELPHIA 
1790-1940 


On May 25, 1790, the first statement of 
Universalism ever adopted in this country 
was formulated in Philadelphia by the fol- 
lowers of John Murray and Elhanan Win- 
chester. The ministers present were John 
Murray, Nicholas Cox, Arlis Seagrave, 
William Worth, David Evans, Moses 
Winchester, and Duncan McClain. 

In 1793 the first Universalist house of 
worship was erected on the southwest 
corner of Fourth and Lombard Streets. 
The building still stands and for 50 years 
has been owned by a Jewish congregation. 

A service in recognition of this anni- 
versary will be held in the old church at 
4p.m.Sunday, May 26. Thomas Butler 
will give a brief historical sketch and the 
General Convention will be represented 
by Dr. H. E. Simmons, president of the 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio, who will 
give the address. 

All are cordially invited. 


AN IMPORTANT EXCHANGE 


Rev. Henry Atwood of Bangor, Maine, 
and Rey. Arnold L. Simonson of Brewton, 
Ala., with the co-operation and approval 
of their respective boards, have exchanged 
parishes, to begin July 1. Mr. Atwood be- 
cause of arthritis has been advised by 
physicians to live in a warmer climate. 
Against obstacles he has won his fight in 
Bangor for recognition and _ standing 
ground. Mr. Simonson has made a suc- 
cess of his work in Brewton. Apparently 
the exchange idea is growing. 


A LOYAL UNIVERSALIST 
PASSES ON 


In our issue of last week we announced 
the death of Luman L. Hubbell of Dan- 
bury, Conn., at Los Angeles, Calif., May 
10, in his 97th year. 

We are indebted to the Danbury News- 
Times for interesting paragraphs taken 
from a long sketch in their issue of May 11. 
After giving an account of his early busi- 
ness ventures and his nearly 80 years’ 
service of the Union Savings Bank, the 
News-Times says: 

Mr. Hubbell’s interests were wide and 
varied. He was the first in Danbury to 
ride the old, high-wheel bicycle. For a 
number of years he served as a member of 
the volunteer hose company, when the 
only alarm was the bell in the First Congre- 
gational Church steeple. Later he was 
made chief of the town fire companies, all 
volunteer. When he retired a silver trum- 
pet was given him in appreciation of his 
services. 

When Mr. Hubbell was about 14 years 
old his father was killed in an accident. 
Some time later his mother married 


Stephen Bates, a stanch Universalist, and 
thereafter the family made its home in 
Danbury, moving from Bethel, Mr. Hub- 
bell’s birthplace. Mr. Hubbell and his 
two sisters soon became ardent Universal- 
ists, a loyalty that never dimmed, right up 
to the time of their deaths. 

He was a deacon of the Universalist 
church in Danbury for many years and 
served as treasurer of the society for a long 
period, relinquishing these duties when he 
first went to California. He was the only 
surviving member of the church who wor- 
shiped in the original building. He was 
the oldest member of the church and served 
on the building committee for the present 
edifice. Up to less than 20 years ago he 
rarely missed a session of the State Con- 
vention. 

Dec. 8, 1864, Mr. Hubbell married Miss 
Harriet R. Gregory of Danbury. The 
ceremony was performed by Rey. Fletcher 
J. Hawley, at that time rector of St. James’ 
Episcopal Church. Two children were 
born to them, one of whom, Mrs. G. Fred 
Lyon, is living. Dr. Charles G. Hubbell, 
the other child, died in 1930. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hubbell were married more than 60 
years, the death of Mrs. Hubbell occur- 
ring Sept. 6, 1925. 

Mr. Hubbell is survived, in addition to 
his daughter, by seven grandchildren and 
seven great-grandchildren. 


DOOLITTLE HOME— 
ANNUAL VISITATION AND 
DONATION DAY 


The annual visitation day at Doolittle 
Home in Foxboro, Mass., will be observed 
on Tuesday, June 4. An interesting pro- 
gram is being arranged and.a cordial invi- 
tation is extended to all desirous of visiting 
the Home. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The annual meeting of Boston Univer- 
salist ministers was held at Bethany Union, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, May 18. It was 
called to order at 11 a. m. by the president, 
Rev. Arthur Webster. The wives of the 
ministers were guests. Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton, program chairman, announced 
that the members present would participate 
in a “Parish Problems Clinic.’”’ Each of 
the twenty friends present, including some 
of the wives, introduced some phase of 
parish work which he or she believed 
needed special emphasis. 

At one p. m. the meeting adjourned to 
the dining room, where a delicious dinner 
was served under the direction of Mrs. 
Winifred Spear, matron of Bethany Union. 

The following officers were unanimously 
elected: President, Rev. George H. Wood 
of Everett; vice-president, Rev. Robert 
M. Rice of Arlington; secretary-treasurer, 


Rey. John Q. Parkhurst of Brookline; 
program committee, Rev. Warren B. Love- 
joy of West Somerville, assisted by Rev. 
Leslie Nichols of Melrose and Dr. Leroy 
W. Coons, superintendent of Universalist 
churches in Massachusetts. 


CINCINNATI CHURCH 
OBSERVES FESTIVAL 
OF THE HOME 


At the observance of the Festival of the 
Home in the Cincinnati, Ohio, church on 
May 12, the congregation was double that 
recorded on the usual Mother’s Day. In 
the afternoon the church school teachers 
and officers entertained the parents of 
pupils at a tea. The outcome of the meet- 
ing was the tentative formation of a par- 
ents’ club to meet during the church school 
hour. 

The Clara Barton Guild has held two 
public suppers to raise funds to redecorate 
the sanctuary of the church. The men of 
the church served a fish fry on May 22 for 
the same purpose. 

Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, pastor, broadcast 
on Wagner’s ‘Die Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg” over the local station as part 
of Cincinnati’s National Musical Apprecia- 
tion Week. 

The church is looking forward to the visit’ 
on June 5 of Dr. Robert Cummins, once 
its pastor. The recent visit of Miss’ 
Harriet Yates, the general field worker, was 
pleasurable and profitable. She met with 
officers of the various organizations and 
held a special meeting with the teachers 
and officers of the church school. 


FESTIVAL OF THE HOME 
AT MEDFORD CHURCH 


The Festival of the Home was observed. 
in the Medford, Mass., church, on Sunday,, 
May 12. Rev. William C. Abbe, pastor,, 
spoke of ways of co-operation between the: 
church and the home, and set forth the: 
aims of the church school. The young’ 
people’s choir participated in the service. 
The junior choir sang at both worship 
services, church school at 9.30, and morn= 
ing service at 10.45. Edward Fenton, Jr., 
boy soprano, sang solos. Mrs. May Black 
Wells, organist, directed the musical pro- 
grams. Mrs. William C. Abbe, superin- 
tendent of the church school, conducted 
the worship for the church school, and Miss 
Susan M. Andrews of Headquarters told a 
story. Among the’ visitors were Mrs. 
Mary I. Chamberlain and Mrs. Lawrence 
Asplind of the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association. An exhibit of the 
church school’s work and materials at- 
tracted considerable attention. 

After church service, dinner prepared 
by Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Fenton was served 
in the vestry by members of the church 
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school. This was followed by a talk by 
Dr. Helen McGillicuddy, educational sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Society of 
Social Hygiene, and by general discussion. 
Supervised recreation in another part of 
the church and outdoors was held for small 
children while their parents were enjoying 
the after-dinner program. 


WOMAN’S BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 
IN ATTLEBORO REPORTS 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Benevolent Society was held in the Murray 
Church, Attleboro, Mass., May 9. It was 
an all-day meeting, dinner being served by 
a committee of members. Principal items 
in the report were the contribution to the 
church of $1,000, pledged each year, and 
the making of 804 articles for the hospital. 
A salad supper on May 21 brought the 
society’s season to a close. 

The committee of religious education 
held its monthly meeting in the church 
office. Miss Mary Lillie, educational di- 
rector, reported on the work being done. 
The primary department held a party on 
April 27 to demonstrate the work of the 
year to the mothers of the pupils. The 
month’s study in the primary, junior and 
senior departments of the Jewish religion, 
contributions and refugee problems cul- 
minated on April 28 with a talk on Jewish 
Customs by Miss Pearl Rubin of New 
Bedford. In the Young People’s depart- 
ment, four weeks’ discussion on peace in- 
cluded reports of a lecture by a person 
who was in Czechoslovakia at the time of 
the Nazi invasion. 

The Y. P. C. U. of the church sent two 
delegates to the 51st state Y. P. C. U. 
convention held at Cambridge in April. 


WHO’S WHO 


Elsie Oakes Barber is the wife of Rev. 
Robert H. Barber, minister of the Univer- 
salist church in New Haven, Conn. 

Thomas Butler is a well-known Univer- 
salist layman and historian. 

Margaret Winchester is a member of 
the staff of the General Sunday School 
Association. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 502) 

counts for “one fact which has always 
puzzled historians—the rapid spread of 
Christianity in the first two centuries. 
This rapid spread used to be advanced as 
proof of the miraculous origin and growth 
of the new religion. How could the new 
faith grow so rapidly where there were 
such few opportunities of spreading its be- 
liefs and practices, except by personal 
preaching and missionary efforts, if not by 
Divine intention? 

The conclusion is that Christianity 
arose in an age of intense intellectual ac- 
tivity. The means of popularization were 
much more matured than has generally 


been accepted—by the invention of the 
codex, the commercial copying of docu- 
ments by thousands of professional copy- 
ists and the bookstore methods in general 
use. Lastly, by the widespread demand 
for private and public libraries. 

Dr. Goodspeed makes a case for the 
thesis that Christianity ‘‘went to press’’ 
in those critical first centuries parallel in 
a way to the rapid diffusion later due to 
printing. It is an illuminating exposi- 
tion. Moreover, the book is written in a 
clear and interesting style and is pleasant 
reading, not only for scholars but for those 
who read only because of their deep in- 
terest in the subject matter. 

Roger S. Galer. 


Overflowing with Good Cheer 


The Faith of Morn. By Archer Wallace. 
(Round Table Press. $1.50.) 


A little book of only 150 pages, contain- 
ing twenty-three brief, very brief, preach- 
ments, overflowing with good cheer and 
emphasis upon the bright side. Many 
unhackneyed quotations and illustrations 
from the lives of great and near great vital- 
ize the whole and make for easy reading. 
The author shows genuine talent in both 
fashioning and finding striking epigrams, 
such as: It is good to see some things from 
a horizontal position (on a bed of mor- 
tal sickness). Gladstone .... never al- 
lowed his exports to exceed his imports. 
Jeremy Taylor referred to life’s later years 
as ‘‘a calm undressing for the grave.” 


Altogether an excellent gift book for in- 
valids and shut-ins who have flowers 
enough already and would be the better 
for a thoughtfulness not too strenuous, 
and the spiritual tonic of a thorough hope- 
fulness cogently expressed. 

John Le Bosquet. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone spoke at two 
Maine Forward Together rallies, May 19 
in the morning at Yarmouth, and May 20 
in the evening at Bangor. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose, minister emeritus 
of the Church of the Redeemer, Newark, 
N. J., occupied his old pulpit on Sunday 
morning, May 19. Dr. Etz preached in 
Brooklyn for Dr. Rose. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins will make the 
address at the ‘recognition service” for 
students entering the ministry at Tufts 
College, June 2, and will deliver the Theo- 
logical School address at St. Lawrence 
June 9. 


Bingham Sykes Stevens, long treasurer 
of the Universalist church in Canton, 
N. Y., and one of the most beloved men of 
the north country, died May 3. We shall 
give an account of his varied and useful 
life next week. 


Preachers on Sunday, May 19, in 
churches in Massachusetts, as arranged by 
the superintendent’s office, were: Dana 
Klotzle in South Acton; Robert Dick in 
Framingham; Dr. F. W. Perkins in Fox- 
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boro; Prof. Alfred S. Cole in Weymouth 
Landing and South Weymouth; Albert 
Lewis in Leominster; and Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons in Norwood. 


Obituary 


MRS. LEONARD W. BRIGHAM 


Nearing her 96th birthday, Mrs. Leonard W. Brig- 
ham died on Mother’s Day in her home in Arcadia, 
Calif. She was the widow of Rev. L. W. Brigham, 
who served the Universalist denomination in various 
pastorates and as superintendent of Illinois churches. 

Mrs. Brigham was born in Wilmington, Vt., and 
was married April 9, 1861. She and her husband 
celebrated the 67th anniversary of their wedding. 
They had four children. Mrs. Brigham is survived 
by three sons, Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Bret H., 
and Paul L., five grandchildren, eight great grand- 
children, and one great great grandchild. A brother 
is still living, in Vermont. 

The funeral service was held at Forest Lawn, 
Glendale, Calif., May 15, 1940, Dr. Edson Reifsnider, 
a long-time friend, officiating. 


MRS. G. A. STAHLEY 


Mrs. Flora Bell Stahley, a lifelong resident of 
Concord, Mich., died there May 5. Her funeral was 
held in the Concord Universalist church, May 7, the 
pastor, Rev. Thomas Murray, officiating. Mrs. 
Stahley united with the church in 1877 and as long as 
she could be active she was deeply interested in not 
only her local church but the entire denomination. 

She was prominent in the Order of the Eastern Star 
and, in former years, in the Women’s Relief Corps. 
She was state secretary of the latter order for some 
time. 

She leaves two nephews, Fred C. Schoen and Don 
C. Scranton, both members of the Concord church. 


Notices 


PENNSYLVANIA 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. John E. Wood accepted into fellowship by 
transfer from the Massachusetts Fellowship Commit- 
tee on April 12. Rev. Harmon M, Gehr received 
into fellowship by transfer from the Ohio Univer- 
salist Convention on the same date. 

Rev. John E. Wood elected to membership of the 
Fellowship Committee to fill a vacancy April 12. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 109th annual session of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention and its auxiliaries will be 
held in the Girard church, Friday, May 31, and 
Saturday and Sunday, June 1 and 2. 

Speakers will include Dr. Robert Cummins, Miss 
Susan M. Andrews, a representative of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, and others. The occa- 
sional sermon will be delivered Sunday morning by 
Rev. Harmon M. Gehr. 

Each church is entitled to five delegates in addi- 
tion to the minister. A large attendance is urged. 

Lorin C. Powers, Secretary. 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 98th annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention will meet June 7, 8 and 9 at Webster 
City. The auxiliaries, Church School and the W. U. 
M. A. will also hold their convention. Dr. Robert 
Cummins will be convention speaker. Will all 
planning to attend please send reservations to Dr. 
Effie McCollum Jones, pastor, Webster City? 

Virginia H. Franklin, Secretary. 


WOMEN’S UNIVERSALIST 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 

The 45th annual meeting of the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society of Pennsylvania will be held 
in the Girard church on Friday afternoon, May 31, at 
2.30 p. m., to elect officers, to hear reports of officers 


and chairmen of departments, and to transact any 
other business that may legally come before the 
meeting. 

S. B. Gregory, Secretary. 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet at 
Junction City on Saturday and Sunday, June 22 and 
23, for the hearing of reports, the election of officers, 
and the transaction of any business which may legally 
come before it. 

Donald B. King, Secretary. 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Ohio Universalist Convention and its auxiliaries 
will hold its annual convention at Kent, June 12 to 16, 
for the purpose of hearing reports and planning for 
the work of the year that is ahead. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


LIBERAL PROTESTANT 
RADIO ASSOCIATION, 
HOLLAND 


Station PCJ. Frequency, kec-sec. 9590. Time E. 
Bas 

Wednesday, May 29, 8.25 p.m. ‘Will Mankind 
Once Grow into One.” V. Prof. R. Casimir. 

Please address reception reports: V. P. R. O.- 
studio, ’s Gravenlandscheweg 65, Hilversum, Hol- 
land. 


STATE CONVENTIONS 


Indiana. June, Indianapolis. 

Iowa. June 7-9, Webster City. 

Ohio. June 13-16, Kent. 
Pennsylvania. May 31-June 2, Girard. 
Rhode Island. June 5, Woonsocket. 


RULAND’S MAPLE CREAM (BUTTER) 
May be used as a sandwich spread, on waffles, and as icing 
2 Ibs. $1.00 postpaid. 

H. B. Ruland, Jefferson, N. Y. 
Reference Dr. van Schaick. 


on cake. 


FOR SALE—Seven room furnished cot- 
tage, garage, five house lots giving ex- 
cellent view of the ocean, at Camp Ellis, 
near Ferry Beach Park, Maine. Apply to 
Annie S. Kingsley, Yarmouth, Maine. 
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Franklin, Mass. 
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Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life com 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
* Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ”’ 


“Democracy’s roots are as deep in American consciousness as 


the English language itself, and profound changes in both 


move with glacial slowness, in spite of the fact that there are 


eloquent logical arguments in favor of both dictatorship and 
Esperanto.” — William L. White. 
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Crackling 


“Your English language,’ sighed the 
young Frenchman, “‘will drive me mad!” 

“What’s worrying you now, Pierre?” 

“J will never understand it quite,”’ 
groaned Pierre, “although I try so hard! 
Yesterday my English employer said to 
me: ‘Do not waste the electricity, please. 
I do not want to have a heavy light bill? ”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Tired of waiting for the store clerk to 
pay her some attention, a little girl called, 
“Hey, my father is home waiting for his 
breakfast.”’ 

The Clerk: ‘“What can I do for you?” 

“T want a bar of soap, a bottle of am- 
monia, and a can of lye.”—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

* * 

Father: ‘“You have been calling on my 
daughter for more than a year. What 
are your intentions?” 

Young Man: “I had hoped, sir, to be- 
come an addition to your family.” 

Father: “Nothing doing in additions, 
young fellow. You'll have to subtract.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Two boys were quarreling. One said, 
“Anyway, you’re a heathen. You've 
never been baptized.” 

“Yah!” shouted the other, “‘that’s all 
you know about it. I can show you the 
marks on my arm _ now!’—Vancouwver 
Province. 

* * 

“Here we have a wonderfully fine 
Queen Anne mirror,’ cried the auctioneer. 
“‘What am I offered for it?” 

Old Lady: “Is it cracked?” 

Auctioneer: ‘‘No, Madam, it isn’t, but 
we can easily crack it for you.”—Hachange. 
* * 

She: “I’m glad to meet a man who 
started at the bottom and worked his way 
up. Tell me, how did you begin?” 

He: “I was bootblack and now I’m a 
hairdresser.’’—H xchange. 

ie ae 

Nextdore: “Do you know that your 
dog barks all night?” 

Naybor: “Yes, but don’t worry about 
him. He sleeps all right in the daytime.” 
—Exchange. 

* * 

It was Smith’s first Sunday as usher in 
church, and he was a bit flustered. Turn- 
ing to a lady who entered, he said, “This 
“way, madam, and I sew you into a sheet.”’ 
—Catholic Sentinel. 

* * 

He: ‘I’ve wanted to ask you a question 
for weeks.”’ 

She: “‘And I’ve had the answer ready for 
months.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

“Mummy, I wish I had a little brother.” 

“Why do you wish that, dear?” 

“’Cause I’m tired of teasing the cat.””— 
Watchman-Examiner. 
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| Johannes says: 


DOUBLE THE LIST 


HE manager of the Universalist Publishing House 
has drafted an advertisement which appears in 
this issue of The Christian Leader. It is headed 

with the words, ‘Double the List.’’ Like practically 
every manager and every editor in the field, he is 
grappling with problems of finance and circulation. 
They are not separate problems but one problem. 
Without great addition to-our overhead, we could put 
out twice as many papers. And if we had twice as 
many readers as a result, there would be a wide ex- 
tension of our influence and a good big part of our 
financial load would be lifted. 

Now many Universalists who cannot preach 
sermons or write pamphlets can reach new people 
with our messages by getting new subscribers for The 
Christian Leader. The manager has made an appeal 
for all of us to help. We second the appeal. 

We go farther and say flatly that if people knew 
what hard, intelligent, continuous work he has done for 
the Leader and for all other interests of our Publishing 
House, how quick he is to push for the G. §. S. A., 
W.N.M.A., Y. P. C. U., and the General Convention 
itself, they would not look upon this advertisement as 
one more dodge or expedient of officialdom, or as one 
more thing to be read indifferently and forgotten. 
We mean what we say when we say that many people 
in our fellowship could get one more subscriber to 


The Christian Leader if they were willing to make the 
sacrifice of time and talent and perhaps personal in- 
clination to attempt it. 

We have faith that many will respond. 


—The Christian Leader, May 11, 1940. 


DOUBLE THE LIST 


Every Subscriber 
Get a Subscriber 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


May 25, 1910 


Gentlemen: 


Mr... or Mod sicie 3 oe Rute eiseier OIE ieee er ekeeee innit who is a subscriber 
to The Christian Leader has proved to me that I should be a regular reader. 


So ENTER MY NAME AS A SUBSCRIBER. 
ENCLOSED FIND $2.50 for THE CHRISTIAN 
ONE YEAR, or bill me. 


LEADER for 


